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ladies and Gentlemen: I congratulate you and congratulate 
myself on the opportunity we have for the serious discussion of 
a question, than which none is of more pressing and permanent 
importance. When we entered the war, President Wilson said 
our urgent need was “to arouse and inform the people so that 
each individual may be able to play his part intelligently in our 
great struggle for democracy and justice.” This is his statement 
of the need for the practice of citizenship. It is America’s 
permanent need either in war or peace. 

To achieve “freemen’s citizenship;’ to restore and preserve 
government “of the people by the people and for the people ;” 
to develop small communities into little democracies with school 
houses for their capitols; to put human rights above property 
rights, as our boys in the trenches of France are doing; to apply 
ethical standards to politics and economics; to enlarge the aver- 
age man’s opportunities and his capacity to appreciate them; to 
make social, political and economic conditions to be of such a sort 
that all citizens, both native and foreign born, when speaking of 
the United States, may say “my country” and mean what thev 
say; that they may say it not only with honesty but with such 
a degree of enthusiasm as to be willing to put the interests of 
“my country” above the interests of ‘“myself,”—nothing less 
than this, as I understand it, is the ultimate purpose of the com- 
munity center movement. It is a movement in_ constructive 
democracy. 

The kind of community, whose organization we seek to pro- 
mote, is, in Professor Royce’s phrase, “a beloved community.” 
It is an imagined community. It nowhere as yet exists. But 
there are many encouraging approximations to it today, as there 
have been in the past. The war has clothed this movement with 
a fresh interest and a new significance. The fundamental chal- 
lenge which the war has made to all thoughful people is the 
need of organizing human life on juster and saner lines in the con- 
struction of a better sort of world. The German Reformation 
gave us a start towards religious freedom; the French Revolution 
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gave us a start towards political freedom; the present world trag- 
edy is giving us a still bigger start towards economic freedom. In 
our attempt to meet the opportunity with which the war’s chal- 
lenge confronts us, we have already distovered that no superficial 
remedy will answer because the disease lies too deep. We have 
discovered the futility of attempting to purify the water in a 
well by painting the pump. We must go deeper for our remedy. 

Our remedy seems to me to be nothing short of organizing 
local communities into little democracies. In the attempt to per- 
form this task, the new movement has discovered that there has 
been developed through long and patient effort, an institution, per- 
fectly adapted to its purpose, and conveniently distributed in every 
city, and village, and hamlet in America. It is the free Ameri- 
can Public School. The significance of this fact, it is difficult to 
exaggerate, because it makes the movement not only to be 
political, but educational. It makes the school not only the Com- 
munity Capitol, but the people’s university. It furnishes the one 
guarantee, that local self-governing communities shall be capable 
of self-government. Thomas Jefferson was correct and wise in 
saying, “If the people expect to be free and independent, and 
at the same time ignorant and illiterate, they are expecting some- 
thing that never has been or never can be.” 

It is my purpose to give a bird’s-eye-view of some of the 
community uses of the school-house, as means for achieving 
democracy’s aims. For this instrument ready made to our hand 
is most available for the practice of citizenship. Like all great 
discoveries the community use of the schoolhouse grew out of a 
conscious and profound need. Rauschenbusch calls the appropria- 
tion of the schoolhouse for more varied purposes a master stroke 
of the new democracy. It is the only democratic institution 
existing in America, non-sectarian, non-partisan and non-exclusive. 
It furnishes the only platform on which all the people can meet. 
It is our foremost industry from whatever standpoint it is re- 
garded, with its 22,000,000 girls and boys, 600,000 school teachers, 
277,000 school builidngs, $1,347,000,000 invested in property and 
$75,000,000 annually spent for its support. It is the most Ameri- 
ican institution, the greatest American invention, and the most 
successful social enterprise yet undertaken by any nation. Never- 
theless, its golden age lies before it, not behind it. It is now 
entering upon a new era in its already notable history, an era 
which will witness its vastly increased usefulness to our experi- 
ment in democracy, an experiment which depends for its success 
more on the free public than upon any other single factor. 

I treat the use of the schoolhouse as a people’s university and 
community capitol not only for the sake of giving information 
concerning a popular movement but also to stimulate a motor 
reaction to democracy’s appeal. It is something more than in- 
formation that we need if America’s experiment in democracy 
is to succeed. As the wise Goethe said—“Teaching does much, 
but enthusiasm does all.” It is not mere knowledge which we 
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need, it is felt knowledge, which is a very different thing. It is 
like the experience of a certain little girl whose brother had set 
a trap for birds. When she protested to her mother, the mother 
asked her whether she had done anything in regard to it. “Yes,” 
she replied, “I prayed that the trap would not work.” “That is 
well,” said the mother, “did you do anything else?” “Yes, I 
prayed that God would keep the birds out of the trap.” ‘That 
is well, did you do anything else?” “Yes,” said the girl, “then 
| kicked the trap all to pieces.” This is a motor response due 
to her intensity of feeling on the subject.” 

If we are to make a motor reaction to the need of organiz- 
ing communities into little democracies, there is one essential pre- 
liminary requirement. We must have open minds. 

One of the folk high schools of Denmark maintains a regular 
study called, “Window in the West,” the purpose of which is to 
acquire new ideas from England and America, that Denmark 
may use them for its own improvement. Such a course should 
be in the curriculum of every public school. The aim of the 
forum is to put a new window into the mental outlook of every 
community. The value of an open mind cannot be calculated. 
Every great leader of the world’s thought and action has insisted 
on its indispensable importance. Confucius expressed it in the 
golden phrase—‘“mental hospitality.” Socrates used a phrase out 
of which was coined the word “philosopher.” He said, “I am not 
a wise man—I as a ‘lover of wisdom,’ a seeker after new ideas.” 
Jesus called it the “spirit of truth.” So highly did he regard 
it that he called it a holy spirit. The reason why these masterful 
leaders of men so prized the habit of being open-minded is because 
they understood that without mental hospitality no progress in 
any line is possible. 

If then with open minds we consider the community use of 
the schoolhouse what does it mean as a place for the practice of 
citizenship? In attempting to state in brief so big a subject one 
must needs have what the poet Keats calls ‘negative capabilities.” 
He must know what to leave in the ink stand, what to leave 
unsaid. <A _ bird’s-eye-view of the facts may be had if we group 
them under the use of the schoolhouse as a community capitol, a 
community forum, and a neighborhood club. 


A COMMUNITY CAPITOL, 


The schoolhouse as the community capitol obviously means 
that it shall be used as the polling place. It ought to be so used 
for economic reasons alone. Why should we rent special build- 
ings, when we already own schoolhouses conveniently located in 
every district? If voting precincts so far as possible were made 
identical with school districts, if the schoolhouses were used as 
polling places, if the election machinery were simplified and if 
school teachers were employed as election officers, because they 
have the required intelligence and are already public officials, every 
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State in the Union would save many thousands of dollars an- 
nually. But we ought to use the schoolhouse as the polling place, 
not only for economic reasons, which is of the least importance, 
but especially for the sake of the ideal which the ballot box 
represents. It is the symbol of our membership in America. It 
is a sacred symbol. During the last campaign Candidate Hughes 
voted in a laundry in New York City, and President Wilson 
voted in a fire house in Princeton. Barber shops, livery stables, 
any old place is regarded as good enough for voting purposes. Is 
such a place a fitting place in which to exercise the highest duty 
and function of American citizenship? The ballot box is our 
Ark of the Covenant and just as the Ark of the Covenant, which 
was the symbol of the Hebrew Republic, was given a place in 
the Holy of Holies in the national temple, so our ballot box ought 
to be given a place befitting its importance. The one fitting place 
for it is the public school, which is the temple of our democracy. 

The ballot box and voting booth ought to be made decorative 
and kept permanently in the schoolhouse, because of the perman- 
ent ideal which they embody. ‘They should be kept to make vivid 
the function of the school. “The walls of Sparta are built of 
Spartans,” sang an old poet. The walls of America are built of 
Americans and the Public School is the factory in which they 
are produced. The public school’s function is to make not 
merely good men and women but good citizens for the republic. 
The great need of our American democracy is that in every school 
district the public school should be developed into a worthy uni- 
versity of the people, which shall confer citizenship as a degree 
upon those who in this school shall have made themselves fit to 
receive it. As soon as we put this fact in the foreground, we 
set in operation a formative principle whose effect on the school 
will be reforming and vitalizing, because we shall be compelled 
to ask the further question, what kind of studies ought the curri- 
culum to contain, what kind of studies are most worth 
while in the process of making citizens. The three unsettled 
questions which the schools are always debating are the content 
of the curriculum, the method of teaching, and business manage- 
ment. The new question concerning the use of the schoolhouse 
as the community capitol will shed more illumination on these 
three problems than anything else has yet done. It will insure a 
wise solution of them. It will wed the processes of the school 
to patriotism and to practical human needs. It will save the 
school from the blight of professionalism which is the most deadly 
enemy. This fact can best be stated in brief by employing an 
illustration. 

It has ever afforded much interesting speculation and much 
amusement to ask and discuss the question what would modern 
educational experts have made of Lincoln, if, as a baby, he had 
been put in their care. “They would have started him on steri- 
tized milk, clothed him in disinfected garments, sent him to kin- 
dergarten, where he would have learned to weave straw mats and 
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sing about the “Blue Bird on the Branch.” Then the dentist 
would have straightened his teeth, the oculist would have fitted 
him with glasses, and in the primary grades he would have been 
taught by pictures and diagrams the difference between a cow 
and a pig, and, through nature study he would have learned that 
the cat-bird does not lay kittens. By the time he was eight he 
would have become a “young gentleman ;”’ at ten he would have 
known more than the old folks at home; at twelve or fourteen he 
would have taken up manual training, and within two years would 
have made a rolling pin and tied it with a blue ribbon. In the 
high school at sixteen, he would have learned in four years that 
Mars was the reputed son of Juno, and how to recite a stanza 
from the “Lady of the Lake.” ‘Then he would have gone to col- 
lege where he would have joined the glee club and a Greek letter 
fraternity, smoked cigarettes and graduated, and never have 
done anybody any harm! Well, perhaps, we don’t know and can’t 
tell what might have been, but we can’t help feeling thankful that 
Lincoln’s training and education were left to Nancy Hanks,— 
and God.” 

To give the ballot box an honored place in the school as 
the symbol of its chief function, to wed the school to patriotism, 
will keep its processes sane, and in turn will help to purify poli- 
tics. Our purpose is not to bring politics into the schools, but to 
bring the schools into politics, and give to them the commanding 
influence in public affairs they were designed to exercise. 


A COMMUNITY FORUM 


The use of the schoolhouse as a forum is the next logical 
step to take after it has been made the community Capitol. In 
every state constitution provision has been made for a Capitol 
building, in which the representatives of the people can meet to 
debate public questions and vote on _ public _ policies, 
but the only place they provide, in which the people themselves 
may meet, is “in a peaceable manner.” ‘The humor of this omis- 
sion would be refreshing, if it were not so serious. “A popular 
government without popular information or the means of ac- 
quiring it,” said Madison, “is but a prologue to a farce or a 
tragedy, or perhaps both. Knowledge will forever govern ignor- 
ance; and a people who mean to be their own governors must 
arm themselves with the power which knowledge gives.” We 
have adopted universal manhood suffrage in America. This may 
have been a blunder or it may not. At any rate it is a fact and 
nothing is so convincing as a fact. Inasmuch as there has been 
placed in the hands of average men, and many average women, 
the ballot through which public policies are determined and public 
officials elected, it is of primary importance that a means be pro- 
vided for the discussion of public questions so that they may edu- 
cate themselves by going to school to one another and equip them- 
selves to vote intelligently. “For no man has a right to take part 
in governing others who has not the intelligence or moral capa- 
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city to govern himself.” ‘This is the practical and philosophical 
ground on which the necessity for a community forum rests. 
It is an open meeting conducted by citizens themselves for the 
discussion of social, political, economic or any other questions, 
which concern the common welfare. 

“There are two ways to govern a community,” said Lord 
Macauley in the British Parliament, “one is by the sword, the 
other is by public opinion.” Ours is a government by public 
opinion. It is obvious that the welfare of a democracy requires 
that public opinion be informed and educated. The greatest dan- 
ger to a democracy is that the forces which control public 
opinion should be corrupted at their source. The pulpit and 
press are moulders of public opinion but they are no longer de- 
pendable. We must establish public free forums undominated by 
private interests. If it is right for the State to spend money to 
provide polling places, it is just as right and even more necessary 
for the State to spend money for forums in which citizens may 
fit themselves to vote intelligently. In his remarkable book 
“Physics and Politics,’ Walter Bagehot devotes a chapter to 
“Government by Discussion,” in which he convincingly demon- 
strates its essential value to all free governments. 


This being the nature and purpose of the forum, it follows 
that its basic principle must be freedom of thought and freedom 
in its expression. The forum is organized on the basis of dif- 
ference not agreement. It aims not at uniformity but at unity. 
It is not only a stupid world, where all think alike, but there ca. 
be little or no progress if we listen only to those with whom we 
agree. It is significant that our word misunderstanding has be- 
come a synonym for quarrels, whereas most of our quarrels would 
be found to involve not a fundamental difference but just a fail- 
ure to understand each other. 

Inasmuch as men, who do not agree with each other, have t 
work with each other in life’s activities, it is obviously important 
that they should try to understand each other. The Christian 
ought to understand the agnostic and the agnostic the Christian; 
the Roman Catholic the Protestant, and the Protestant the Roman 
Catholic; the Democrat the Republican, and the Republican the 
Democrat ; the capitalist the laborer, and the laborer the capitals’. 
These classes usually associate only with members of their own 
class, and read only their sectarian or partisan newspapers. They 
are provincially-minded. We are of course, under no obligation 
to agree with each other, but as members of America it is our 
moral and patriotic duty to understand each other. For there 
is no hope of peace and cooperation in a democracy unless men 
have the right to think for themselves, unless they agree to 
disagree agreeably, and unless they try to understand each other. 

The Forum furnishes the means for mutual understanding. 
It aims to create public-mindedness. Its success depends on our 
ability to differ in opinion without differing in feeling. There is 
no way of acquiring this habit except through practice. The 
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Forum invites us to have the courage to be honest, the courtesy 
to be gentlemen and to say to our neighbors, just because they 
are our neighbors, what Paul said to the Christians of the first 
century, “Therefore putting aside lying let us speak truth every 
man with his neighbor, for we are members one of another.” 

Undoubtedly, where freedom of speech is permitted, there is 
constant danger that erroneous opinions will be expressed. It is 
one of the risks which the exercise of liberty necessarily in- 
volves. But then it is more dangerous for them not to find ex- 
pression. Exposure to fresh air is the best cure for mental as 
well as physical diseases. Thus freedom furnishes its own anti- 
dote to this danger—Jefferson well stated it when he said, “Error 
of opinion may be tolerated when reason is free to combat it.” 
It is highly important to understand that the right to preach truth 
is in danger whenever the right to preach error is denied. It 
ought to be obvious that the right of free speech cannot be main- 
tained and indeed does not exist unless we agree to grant complete 
freedom of speech without any censorship whatever and place 
our dependence on the operation of Jefferson’s principle as the 
civilized method of overcoming error. The truth needs no apolo- 
gist and no defender; it needs only a free field and no favors. 
The man who rejects Jefferson’s principle is a skeptic and an 
atheist. He manifestly does not believe in the power of the very 
truth he seeks to defend by force; he has no confidence in the 
God of Truth. 

It may frequently happen that the free discussion of vital 
questions will lead to disturbance. In an open forum, held on 
a certain Sunday many centuries ago in the village of Nazareth, 
where laymen were permitted to speak, a young carpenter made 
some remarks on social and economic justice. ‘The speech caused 
a disturbance; indeed the meeting became a mob and this working- 
man almost lost his life. But there is no man, who is acquainted 
with history and certainly no Christian, who regrets that the 
synagogue was organized as a forum and that this particular 
speech was made on this particular occasion. For the speaker’s 
name was Jesus and the speech was his inaugural address in a 
public career more helpful to the world than that of any other 
man. If there are any who do not wish disturbance there is only 
one place, so far as I know, where they can be assured of quiet. 
It is the graveyard. Wherever there is life, there is growth and 
growth means disturbance, especially if it is growth towards 
democracy and towards a saner and juster social order. 


A NEIGHBORHOOD CLUB 


When the people have learned through the use of the school- 
house as a polling place and as a Forum that it belongs to them 
and not the school board, they are then prepared to inaugurate 
its use as a neighborhood club. It cannot be too carefully noted 
that the Community Center is not charity work nor an uplift 
movement nor a social settlement. It is organized self-help. It 
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is not a patronizing effort to give people what you think they 
need. Nor is it the cowardly attempt to give people what they 
want. It is the neighborly desire to assist people to choose what 
they ought to want. Democracy is the organization of society on 
the basis of friendship and this is the key to the community cen- 
ter ideal. 

When the community use of the schoolhouse has been organ- 
ized democratically, then we are prepared to undertake all sorts of 
activities. Some of these activities may be described as social, 
such as community dinners, musical festivals, folk singing, es- 
pecially singing, which is the most democratic and most spiritual 
of all the arts. The object of these activities is to promote a 
better acquaintance and the spirit of good-will. A friend said 
to Charles Lamb, “Come here, I want to introduce you to Mr. A.” 
Lamb replied, with his characteristic stammer: “No, thank you.” 
“Why not?” “I don’t like him.” “Don’t like him? But you 
don’t know him!” “That’s the reason I don’t like him.” ‘The 


Community Center operates on the conviction that antagonisms 
among men are destroyed by better acquaintance. 

Some of its activities may be described as re-creational, such 
as dances, games, motion pictures, community dramas —especially 
the drama, which is “the ritual of the religion of democracy. 
The object of these activities is to meet the need for play and 
the hunger for joy, a need every day more keenly felt under 


the monotonous grind of our machine age. Aside from the neces- 
sary relief, which play brings, its moral and educational value is 
as great as that of work, and sometimes greater. The Commun- 
ity Center proceeds on the assumption that the play-ground is as 
important as the school room, that play is re-creation as well 
as recreation, that it is needed by all alike and that the leisure 
problem is as urgent as the labor problem. 

Some of these activities may be described as educational, 
such as courses of lectures on scientific and literary subjects, the 
Americanization of immigrants, a branch library, a savings bank. 
The object of these activities is mutual aid in self-development 
which is one of President Wilson’ definitions of democracy. The 
Community Center is guided by the principle that education is a 
life process, that it can be secured only through self-activity and 
that it ought to be acquired not apart from but through one’s 
daily vocation. When the people of any community perceive the 
formative principle that the schoolhouse belong to them and that 
education is not limited to book learning, then the way is at once 
opened to the community use of the schoolhouse for any kind of 
co- operative enterprise designed to meet human needs, provided 
it is never for profit but for the common welfare. It is my con- 
viction that the time is not far distant when the schools every- 
where will be used not only to inspire co-operation in buying and 
selling the necessities of life, but also to direct and operate such 
enterprises, just as the public schools are now being used in 
Alaska, under the guidance of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
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cation, with patriotic and economic results which are highly grati- 
fying. The use of the schoolhouse as a polling place, a Commun- 
ity Forum, and a neighborhood club, are the three chief activities 
which this movement aims to promote. I have stated them in 
their logical order, but this may not always be the chronological 
order. In our world human processes do not move along logical 
lines, but along lines of least resistance. Therefore community 
center work frequently begins with some simple social activity 
and from this evolves into larger activities. To learn to play 
together is sometimes a wise preparation for more constructive 
forms of co-operation. 


The creation of community centers for the practice of free- 
men’s citizenship is today Our most urgent national need. Every- 
where men and women are divided into classes according to their 
personal tastes or self-interest. There are social clubs, sectarian 
divisions, partisan groups. There are Women’s clubs, labor un- 
ions, capitalistic federations. There are racial antagonisms, class 
hatreds, deep social cleavages and misunderstandings, dissimilari- 
ties of mind and purpose. It is this condition, this lack of pub- 
lic-mindedness, this lack of social sympathy and mutual under- 
standings, which we have come to regard as a serious menace to 
our experiment in democracy and which will guarantee its failure 
if unchecked. Our present urgent task is to discover some 
means of welding America into a community. For, as Prof. 
Giddings says, “The primary purpose of the State is to perfect 
social integration.” Social integration can be achieved not by 
physical but by spiritual means, for a nation is the will to be 
one people. “The Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” So is 
the American Republic. A nation is a state of mind. How 
shall this welding process be effected? 

That man has gone far towards finding a good answer to 
this question, who discovers the true function which the Public 
School is designed and equipped to perform in the unification and 
development of community life; when he discovers that it is the 
appropriate place for the untrammelled exercise of the sacred right 
of manhood suffrage in a Republic; that it furnishes the ideal 
platform for a community forum, where citizens may go to school 
to one another and freely discuss all social and economic ques- 
tions in order to fit themselves for the practice of citizenship; that 
it is the logical social center, and clearing house for all enter- 
prises, which concern the common welfare, promoting organized 
cooperation and preventing needless waste of time and money 
through burdensome over-head charges and duplication of social 
activities; when one discovers these community uses of the school- 
house, he has made a discovery of incalculable value to the pro- 
gress of American ideals. 
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FIFTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF DEANS OF 
WOMEN 


The Fifth National Conference of Deans of Women met 
with the Department of Superintendence of the National Kduca- 
tion Association in Chicago, February 25, 26 and 27, 1919, with 
headquarters at the Congress Hotel. About 125 deans of women 
were registered as members of the conference, and about 250 per- 
sons were in attendance at the meetings. ‘The general subject of 
the program on ‘Tuesday, February 25, was “Readjustment of 
Education of Women following the War.” Dr. Robert L. Kelly, 
Executive Secretary of the American Council of Education spoke 

n “Some Phases of the New Educational Leadership of Wo- 
men” ; laying emphasis on the significance of the movement which 
is bringing European women students into our American colleges 
and universities, and which is planning to take American women 
students to European colleges and universities, and on the estab- 
lishment of pre-nursing courses in our colleges, for women who 
are intending to enter training in hospitals and become members 
of the nursing profession. Two strong addresses concerning wo- 
men in industry and the relation of college women, as leaders, 
to the present industrial situation, were given by Miss Mary 
E. McDowell of the University Settlement of Chicago, and Miss 
Henrietta Roelofs of the National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Both emphasized the need of developing 
a greater group consciousness among women workers, both brain 
workers and hand workers. 

At a luncheon given in the Congress Hotel, the speakers were 
Dean Georgia White of Cornell University, Dr. Johns of the Bu- 
reau of Education, and Professor Paul Monroe of Columbia Uni- 
versity. All three speakers dwelt upon the growing influence 
of the Association of Deans of Women and the large contribu- 
tion and service to education to be made by the Association. 

At the afternoon session on Tuesday, Dr. H. L. Smith of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education described the work 
being done by the government in the “Reconstruction and Reedu- 
cation of Wounded Soldiers.” “Some Effects of the War on the 
Higher Education of Women” was the subject of the address 
given by Dr. Willystine Goodsell of Columbia University. She 
reviewed the various kinds of war work which have been done by 
college students and college alumnae, and pointed out needed 
changes in the college curriculum for women, to make courses of 
study more vital and more closely related to the life of the com- 
munity and to the work which college women are called upon to 
do after leaving college. Miss Helen Bennett of the Chicago Col- 
legiate Bureau of Occupations indicated from her practical ex- 
perience with employers and with college women seeking positions, 
the changes brought about in the employment of women during 
the war, and, more recently, since the armistice was signed. She 
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concluded her address with some suggestions to deans of women 
concerning practical points to be observed in preparing college 
students for future occupations, dwelling especially on the need 
for greater accuracy in work and for freedom from personal sen- 
sitiveness. 

A reception was given on Tuesday evening at the College 
Club by the high school and normal school deans of Chicago. 

On Wednesday the members of the conference were the 
guests of Northwestern University, Evanston. The meetings 
were held in Harris Hall, and a delightful luncheon was given by 
the courtesy of the University. The general subject for the day 
was “Practical Problems having to do with the work of Deans 
of Women.” “The Relation of the Faculty, and especially the 
(Jean of Women to the Student Government Association,” was 
discussed by Dean Katherine S$. Alvord of DePauw University ;” 
“How Freshmen may more easily and quickly be adjusted to Col- 
lege Life” by Dean F. Louise Nardin of the University of Wis- 
consin; “The Work of a Dean of Girls and its Relation to that 
of a Dean of Women” by Miss Eula Deaton, Dean of Girls, 
Austin High School, Chicago; “Social Principles” by Dean Flor- 
ence L. Richards of Winona State Normal School; “The Pos- 
sibility of a Quarterly Bulletin for Deans of Women,” by Dean 
Mina Kerr of Milwaukee-Downer College; and “The Scoring of 
Rooms in Residence Halls,” by Miss Grace Greenwood, Social 
Director of the Martha Cook Building, University of Michigan. 

The regular business meeting of the association was held on 
Thursday afternoon at the Ida Noyes Hall of the University of 
Chicago. ‘The chief business was the discussion and adoption of 
a constitution for the Association. The members of the conference 
were then addressed by Dean Marian Talbot of the University of 
Chicago, who spoke of the history and development of higher 
education for women at the University of Chicago. The history 
of the building of Ida Noyes Hall and a description of its plans 
and purposes were given by women who are in charge of the 
activities carried on in the Ida Noyes Hall. The members of the 
conference then had an opportunity to see this beautiful woman’s 
building, and were entertained at a tea as guests of the Univer- 
Sity. 


The next meeting of the Association of Deans of Women 
will be held in Milwaukee, the first week in July, at the time of 
the annual meeting of the National Education Association. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
A. C. A. Biennial Meeting, St. Louis, March 31-April 3, 1919 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS 


With the release of many college women from war work the 
number turning again to graduate study shows a marked increase. 
This is particularly true in the line of problems connected with 
large public enterprises affecting the physical, economic or social 
welfare of large groups of men or leading to a better understand- 
ing of other peoples. With the spontaneous universal admiration 
of France in this war has come a great impulse to know first hand 
more of her culture. This desire was furthered by France’s 
hospitality in opening her educational institutions to American stu- 
dents. 


In August, 1918, M. Petit Dutaillis in the name of the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction of the French Government offered for 
an indefinite period two fellowships in the Ecole Normale Supér- 

ieure de Sévres to American women graduate 
French Govern- _ students through the American University 
ment Fellowships Union in Europe. These fellowships make the 

same provision for French and American wo- 
men, viz., residence, board and tuition. This was a most generous 
offer, for the institution admits but twenty French women a 
year and this by competitive examination. ‘This means with the 
present organization only sixty French women are in training 
in the school at any time. The fact that 19 women applied for 
the two fellowships this winter shows that the American women 
appreciate this wonderful opportunity. So far as we can judge, 
all wish to prepare themselves to teach French language and 
literature, with a possible exception of one. It is quite compre- 
hensible that with the requirement of considerable facility in the 
use of the French language, it would at first draw chiefly from 
those specializing in Romance languages with a view of teaching 
them. This will contribute to a more adequate instruction in 
French in this country, a result surely to be desired. But to 
limit the opportunities enjoyed at Sevres to this field would be 
unfortunate. ‘The advantages of the study of science, mathe- 
matics, history or modern languages, together with the exacting 
training in teaching them, and at the same time acquiring the 
mastery of another language and acquaintance with French culture 
should be seriously considered by our college women. 

We wish to send only the college graduates who have adequate 
command of French and who represent our best in scholarship, in 
all-round qualities of leadership, and who give promise of distinc- 
tion in the field of education. Among the 19 applicants Miss Rose- 
mary Carr, University of Chicago, 1918, and Miss Helen B. Smith, 
University of Wisconsin, 1919, seemed to the Committee to meet 
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all of these requirements best, and we have nominated them for 
these fellowships to the Board of Trustees of the American Uni- 
versity Union in Europe. 


The trustees of the Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship for 
Women Fund have decided to turn over this Fund to the trustee- 
ship of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae and the award 

‘ of the Fellowship to the Committee on Fellow- 
Sarah Berliner i Ty aianaal f this Fell hin ¢ 
Research Fellow- *"'PS- sas 1e entrusting of is Fellowship > 
did our é ssociation 1S certainly appreciated y 
our Committee and we shall endeavor in every 
way to carry out the purpose of the Fellowship. It is awarded 
annually and has a value of $1,000, and is available for research 
in physics, chemistry or biology in either America or Europe. The 
Fellowship is open to women holding the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy or to those similarly equipped for the work of further 
research. It will be awarded only to those who give promise of 
distinction in the subject to which they are devoting themselves. 
The Committee has awarded this Fellowship to Dr. Olive Swezey, 
a graduate of the University of California, B. S. 1913, M. S. 1914, 
and Ph. D. 1915. Since that time she has been connected with the 
University as a research assistant for Professor C. A. Kofoid of 
the Zoology Department, and has been instructor in that department. 
She has published many papers, either independently or in col- 
laboration with Professor Kofoid. She will use the Fellowship in 
carrying on an investigation which she has in mind “on the neuro- 
motor apparatus and its relation to the mitotic phenomena of the 
flagellates.” The one who perhaps knows her work best testifies 
that she has “rare power of analysis and interpretation of ma- 
terial as exemplified in her microscopial analysis of protozoologi- 
cal structure at the limits of magnification. She is a reader, fol- 
lowing literature in her field and in its wider relations. She writes 
lucidly and freely. Her powers of public presentation of her work 
are exceptionally good. * * * Her critical and constructive 
ability is as fine as any I have seen in twenty-five years’ experience 
with women in advanced work in zoology in the Universities of 
Michigan, Illinois and California.” Others testify to her tenacity 
of purpose, to the keenness and accuracy of her powers of obser- 
vation, and to the perfection of her technique. “Her work as a 
student in the Department of Zoology was of an exceptionally high 
character, and the same may be said of her research work in pro- 
tozoology and other subjects. Her knowledge of this field is es- 
pecially thorough. She is a woman of unusually keen mind, in- 
dustrious and efficient.” The Committee believes that Dr. Swezey 
is equipped to carry on research along exacting modern lines and 
gives every promise of distinction in the field of protozoology. 


Our A. C. A. European Fellowship we have awarded to Miss 
Helen E. Patch, A. B. Mt. Holyoke 1914, with honors in French 
and Italian. In 1917 she went to Bryn Mawr as graduate scholar 
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in Romance Languages and Literature and in 
A.C.A.European 1918 was appointed Fellow in the same Depart- 
Fellowship ment. At the end of this year she will have 

completed the seminars and courses required 
for the Doctor of Philosophy degree, and she has begun her dis- 
sertation. She has passed the oral language examinations for 
the degree and must go to France to gain access to the store of 
unedited material in the Paris libraries which she needs for her 
dissertation. She has a good reading knowledge of Latin, Old 
French, Provecedilla, Spanish and German, and speaks French and 
Italian. Miss Patch has a very clear and effective way of pre- 
senting material orally and shows accuracy and originality and an 
enthusiastic interest in her work. She seems gifted in the study 
of French literature and she has the qualities of observation, 
imagination and appreciation, and a critical sense which will make 
her a thorough and appreciative student of literature. From Miss 
Patch’s character and excellent record for scholarship in her teach- 
ing, undergraduate, and graduate study, we are convinced that 
she will honor the Association in her work at the Sorbonne in 
Paris. 


The Committee has awarded the Anna C. Brackett Fellow- 
ship to Miss Hildegarde Kneeland, Vassar A. B., 1911, and assist- 
ant in Physics at Vassar the following year. From 1912-14 she 

did work at Teachers College in Nutrition and 
Anna C. Brackett Jictetics, and for the next three years was in- 
Fellowship structor in Home Economics at the University 

of Missouri, where she taught Nutrition, Diete- 
tics and House Sanitation, and gave part of her time to extension 
lecturing through the state. She writes: “While engaged in this 
work I became greatly interested in the relation of social and 
economic conditions to the home and to women and children, and 
decided to take. my further training in sociology and the allied 
social sciences.” For that purpose she spent three summer ses- 
sions at the University of Chicago studying Sociology, Economics 
and Household Administration, and for the last two years has been 
a graduate student in the Department of Sociology at Columbia 
University, having courses in Sociology, Economics, Statistics and 
Psychology. This year she has assisted in the Statistics Labora- 
tory for the S. A. T. C. at Columbia and since November has 
had charge of a course in Sociology and Statistics at Barnard Col 
lege because of the illness of Professor Moore. She holds this 
year the Gilder Fellowship in Sociology in Columbia University. 
Miss Kneeland has the highest commendations from all with 
whom she has worked for her alert intelligence, her capacity and 
desire to accomplish more than the assigned work. I might quote 
from one letter from a professor in the University of Chicago 
which is illuminating in many ways. “Miss Kneeland is not the 
laborious type of student which crowds into our graduate schools. 
She is a person of uncommon and vivid intelligence, with a keen 
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and sane sense of realities and of the implication of things. She 
has a much better background of human experience and under- 
standing than the cloistered graduate student. She studies appre- 
ciatively, and that involves among other things what I regard as 
the rare and admirable quality of caring more for what her own 
wits tell her is the significance of a course of study than for the 
formal requirement which the instructor may chance to set up. 
She would be found among the highest grade students in any 
course which she followed, but one could be sure that she would 
have done much thinking that was not required, and that she 
would have made this the first object of her interest.” Because 
of the soundness and breadth of her training, and the marked 
success she has already attained in her teaching, the Committee 
thinks she has every prospect of being one of the distinguished 
Anna C. Brackett Fellows. 


The Boston alumnae again offered their fellowship of $500 “for 
the purpose of stimulating scholarship among women.” ‘The Com- 
mittee believes that in awarding this fellowship to Miss Martha 

Jones it is carrying out the announced purpose. 
Boston Alumnae Miss Jones is a graduate of the George 
Fellowship Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 

nessee, from which she received both the 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees. After teaching for three years 
in Southern colleges, she went to Sheffield Scientific School at 
Yale two years ago, where she has been studying and doing re- 
search work in physiological chemistry. She would have com- 
pleted the work for the doctor of philosophy degree this year, 
had she not accepted the post of assistant in that department. 
She has the distinction of being the first woman to hold this 
much-coveted post. Next year she will devote her entire time 
to study and research on the subject of sugar metabolism with 
special reference to infant feeding. Professor Mendel, under 
whom she is doing this research, states that, “She has demon- 
strated a fitness for independent work, as well as a capacity to 
succeed in a given task. She hopes to enter on a career in the 
domain of chemical physiology. I am confident that she is worthy 
of encouragement (otherwise she would not have received an 
appointment as my assistant for the present academic year).” 
J. S. Denton, President of the Tennessee Board of Control, wrote 
in August 1917 that “Miss Jones has been in the service of the 
Tennessee Board of Control for a period of about one year re- 
organizing the Culinary Departments of the State institutions 
under our supervision, and establishing standards of diet for the 
many different classes of inmates and pupils in Blind Schools 
and Deaf and Dumb Schools, in the Hospitals for the Insane, 
in the prisons and other institutions of this State. Miss Jones 
has done highly constructive work while in our employ and 
demonstrated that she has unusual ability as an organizer, splendid 
leadership and a very thorough knowledge of the chemistry of 
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foods, which she applied in a practical and effective manner to 
the great gain of the inmates of the institutions by reason of 
improved dietary, and of financial gain to the State by eliminating 
waste.” 

Another testifies to her intellectual integrity, perseverance, 
resourcefulness, breadth of view, enthusiasm, and qualities that 
seem to indicate a career of useful public service in her field. 


Our Committee feels a distinct pride in awarding this fellow- 
ship for the third time to Miss Virginia P. Alvarez to complete 
her last year of medical training, in which she has made a very 

good record. Her standing at the Woman’s 
Latin-American Medical College of Pennsylvania has been so 
Fellowship high that again she has been awarded a scholar- 

ship which pays the college fees, a scholarship 
given only to the best students. Dean Tracy writes, “Such a fer- 
tile imagination and enthusiasm for investigation is a quality much 
to be desired, and when she has completed her undergraduate 
work, I feel confident that she will accomplish much in the medical 
profession.” She has been making a contribution to medical 
science while a student here by some medical researches she has 
submitted from time to time to the Academy of Medicine of Vene- 
zuela. During the summer she worked hard in a chemical labora- 
tory to earn money to meet the heavy living expenses, for our fel- 
lowship, supplemented fortunately by the scholarship, does not 
suffice to meet all most necessary expenses. If we are to get the 
able women we wish from Latin-America and give them the best 
opportunities while they are here, and then allow them to under- 
mine their health in earning money for living expenses, so that 
upon their return home they cannot give their entire strength to 
using the knowledge they have gained here, we are making a 
grave mistake. This fellowship should certainly be increased to 
$1,000 a year. 

Miss Alvarez’ plans for work in her country upon her return 
have been presented in the Journal. We feel sure that the Asso- 
ciation joins the Committee in wishing her every success in real- 
izing them after the successful completion of her last year of 
study at the Medical School. We feel honored in helping her to 
gain the training that enables her to serve her country by saving 
its children. 


The Gamma Phi Beta Sorority offered its $500 Social Service 
Fellowship for the second time this year. The award was made 
to Miss Amelia K. MacMaster, who proposes to teach social re- 

search and sociology. Miss MacMaster is a 
Gamma Phi Beta) woman of considerable experience in teaching 
Fellowship and social service work. She received her 
A. B. degree from Bryn Mawr in 1917 and her 
M. A. in June last year, with philosophy and social research as 
her major subjects. She is continuing her studics leading to the 
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Ph. D. degree, and holding the Bryn Mawr and Intercollegiate 
Community Service Association Joint Fellowship, requiring part 
time residence at the Philadelphia College Settlement. She has 
begun her doctor’s dissertation on the subject of Social Responsi- 
bility in Time of Disaster. She began it by a study of the organi- 
zation and work of social agencies in Philadelphia during the 
epidemic of Influenza in October. Her study is to include those 
agencies in the large cities of this country. She seems to be handling 
the material in a scholarly and interesting way. She plans to trace 
the development of the idea of social responsibility among the dif- 
ferent peoples from early times down to the present, when in- 
dividuals and organizations are seeking to repair the ravages of 
this terrible war. She wishes to use the fellowship for study of 
Social Theory and Sociology next year at the London School of 
Economics, University of London. 

Miss MacMaster’s foundation in philosophy, psychology, edu- 
cation and economics as a preliminary to her special training in 
social economy seems to us to be an admirable prerequisite for good 
social service and effective teaching in that field. a her train- 


ing, her natural endowment, and the opportunities this fellowship 
will offer her we believe that the Gamma Phi Beta Sorority has 
every promise of a Fellow who will add distinction to social serv- 
ice rendered by what we hope will be a long list of Fellows. 


For these eight fellowships there were 57 applicants, 7 of 


whom already have the Ph. D degree, one wins it this June, and 
8 have only a year more of graduate study to complete the re- 
quirements for it. Of the 19 applicants for the two Sévres fel- 
lowships most are seniors now. A few were in last year’s class. 
Only one had done most of the work for the doctor’s degree. 
These are obviously for less mature graduate students. 

With the approval of our Committee some apply for all the 
fellowships for which they are eligible, so there were 84 applica- 
tions for the 8 fellowships for this year, distributed as follows: 
Sevres 19, A. C. A. 10, A. C. B. 27, Boston 22, Latin-Amer. 1, 
Gamma Phi Beta 2, S. B. 3. The subject-representation was: 
Botany 1, Classics and Oriental Languages 4, Education 4, English 
6, French 22, History 4, Mathematics 1, Medicine 1, Music 2, 
Philosophy 3, Physiological Chemistry 3, Sociology or Social Re- 
search 4, Zoology 2. 

Dr. Bertha Haven Putnam, our Alice Freeman Palmer Fel- 
low, began her work at Cambridge, Mass., in early February of 
this year and continues it until next winter. She remains in Cam- 

bridge working at the Library of the Harvard 
Report on Last Law School, where she has found much valu- 
Year’s Fellows able material, until the latter part of April when 

she goes to London to work in the British 
Museum, the Public Record Office, and other libraries in England. 
She is finding the opportunity to make this consecutive study very 
profitable for her volume for the “Oxford Studies in Social and 
Legal History.” 
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Dr. Angie L. Kellogg, our A. C. A. Fellow for the year 1914- 
15, and Sister Mary Loyola Hayde, A. C. A. Fellow 1918-19, have 
not yet informed me when they will be able to use their fellow- 
ships. The war prevented their enjoyment of them the year of 
the award. As they are teaching now a leave of absence may be 
difficult to arrange for next year. 


Miss Mary L,. Richardson, the Julia C. G. Piatt Fellow, has 
been carrying on very interesting and profitable work in the De- 
partment of Classical Languages and Literature at the University 
of Chicago, since she was unable to carry out her plan to study 
at Radcliffe because the courses in that Department at Harvard 
were very much disarranged by the provisions necessary for the 
S. A. T. C. She plans to complete the work for the Ph. D. degree 
next year. 


At the conclusion of this report containing so much encour- 
agement for scholarly achievement among our young women, the 
Chairman must make the painful,—and fortunately very rare,— 
recommendation that the name of a Fellow of our Association be 
removed from the list of our Fellows. The acceptance of a fel- 
lowship implies agreement to the conditions stated in the an- 
nouncement of the fellowships. The fulfillment of these condi- 
tions is considered an implicit contract between the fellow and the 
committee. The award is based upon the testimonials sub- 
mitted by those qualified to judge as to the applicant’s health, 
character, ability, scholarship, and promise, and upon the plan 
she submits for the use of the fellowship. It is understood that 
the Fellow will devote herself unreservedly to study and research 
as outlined in her application ; and that she will submit any change 
in her plan to the chairman for approval; and that she will send 
two reports on her work, one not later than March Ist, and the 
other on the completion of the year’s work. 

It is only after thorough investigation and with the approval 
of some of those who supported her candidacy most strongly, that 
the Committee unanimously recommends that the Association re- 
move the name of Phyllis Ackerman, Ph. D., University of Cali- 
fornia 1917, and A. C. A. Fellow for 1917-18, from the list of 
our Fellows, and that she be asked to return the $500 stipend 
given with that Fellowship. In no respect can Miss Ackerman be 
said to have met her obligations as a party to the contract or as 
a Fellow of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Marcaret FE. MAtsy, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


I. Introductory. 
1—Purpose of the Committee on Housing. 
This Committee was created for a two-fold pur- 
pose: (1) to formulate the principles of housing reform 
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and apply them to the United States, so as to outline 
an adequate and sound housing policy, and (2) to ex- 
plain this policy to the local branches and aid them in 
the establishment of housing committees working in co- 
operation with other local agencies along the lines traced. 
2—Fundamental Importance of the Housing Problem. 


The future of our country depends on the character 
of its citizenship, and the character of its citizenship de- 
pends on the character of its homes. Human beings are 
the product of heredity and environment. Heredity is 
determined at the moment of conception. Environment 
continues throughout life, but is potent in proportion as 
it is applied early, while the human clay is still malle- 
able. Our public school system is a gigantic attempt to 
control the character of our citizenship by controlling the 
environment of children. It has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful, and yet it has only controlled some five hours 
out of the twenty-four; for a period, in the case-of those 
who need it most, of only eight years as a rule, and it 
does not begin until the child is six years old. It is the 
home which forms nearly the whole environment of the 
all-important pre-school years and most of the out-of- 
school hours later. Those of us who have brought up 
children realize, as perhaps no one else fully can, the 
power -of light and air, quiet and cleanliness, space and 
beauty, in determining the physical stamina, the temper 
and temperament, the mental alertness, the character and 
ideals of our children. Whether we approach the sub 
ject from the point of view of health, morals, family 
life, child welfare, juvenile delinquency, industrial effi 
ciency, or Americanization, the housing problem is fun- 
damental. 


About thirty millions of our people, at a conserva- 
tive estimate, are living under subnormal housing condi- 
tions, conditions which fall below the American stand- 
ard shortly to be cited. At least ten millions of them live 
under conditions which actively produce degenerative 
changes. If we permit children to grow up in damp 
basements, in dark bed-rooms, in tumble-down shacks, 
and indecently crowded tenements, we need not be sur- 
prised that hospitals, sanitoriums, prisons, reform 
schools and institutions for the feeble-minded are filled 
to overflowing. . 

3—Housing and the War. 

This was all true before the war, but many more 
people are aware of it now. The war has quickened 
our sense of social justice, aroused us to the sacredness 
of human life and the need of child conservation, 
awakened a belief in the possibility of that equality of 
opportunity which constitutes real democracy, and re- 
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vealed the danger of large unassimilated alien groups in 
our midst who have no love for America or its ideals. 
When one sees the places where many of them have to 
live, one wonders why they should have. 

More specifically, the slowing up of our ship-build- 
ing program and our munitions program in 1917 be- 
cause of the lack of proper housing accommodations for 
the great army of workers required, and the tardy, but 
energetic, entry of the national government into the field 
of housing, have opened the eyes of many, who never 
troubled to think of it before, to the enormous economic 
waste involved in our customary labor turn-over, and to 
the fairly obvious fact that the efficient workman is the 
contented workman, and that, even with high wages, a 
workman is not contented unless he has a comfortable 
home to go back to when the day’s work is over. 

It is only as a war emergency measure, to be sure, 
that Congress has appropriated $50,000,000 for the hous- 
ing of Shipping Board employees and $60,000,000 for 
the housing of other war workers. But the fact that 
our national government is now itself building garden 
cities for working men and is lending its money to hous- 
ing companies for similar enterprises under government 
supervision is bound to have a large measure of influ- 
ence on the future of housing in this country, and will 
greatly facilitate the adoption of some of the measures 
to be enumerated later. 

4—Responsibility and Opportunity of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae. 

The problem of securing wholesome homes for 
wage earners is going to be an increasingly absorbing 
one in the United States, and women’s organizations are 
going to play an increasingly large part in its solution. 
It is of the utmost importance that their efforts should 
not be scattered, but concentrated, and that they should 
be concentrated in the right direction. ‘The Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae is better fitted than any 
other group to determine this “right direction” amid the 
many conflicting claims which are set up. It is better 
fitted because its members have trained minds and the 
habit of critical analysis; because many of its members 
are mothers, who realize with especial vividness the in- 
fluence of environment on child life; because among its 
members are to be found architects, physicians, social 
workers, and social economists—representatives of all 
the professions covering the approaches to the housing 
problem, and finally because, as an organization, it has 
always been distinguished for a deep sense of its re- 
sponsibility to the community. 

If the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, through 
its national committee on housing, can assist in mapping 
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out a sound American housing policy, and through the 
housing committees of its local branches, spread over 
the length and breadth of the country, can steer other 
organizations along the charted courses, it will have per- 
formed a public service of the very first magnitude. 


5—Two-fold Nature of the Housing Problem. 


The housing problem has two sides, one positive, 
the other negative. It is the problem of obtaining the 
good house and of preventing the bad house. Moreover, 
the good house must be obtainable at a price which the 
unskilled wage-earner can afford to pay. It is impos- 
sible to say that the solution of one side of the prob- 
lem is more important than the solution of the other 
side, since both are essential. They are bound together 
like the Siamese twins, and neither can make progress 
unless the other moves too. 

So far as public action is concerned we have con- 
fined ourselves in the United States (previous to the 
federal action forced by the war, and with the exception 
of the work of the Massachusetts Homestead Commis- 
sion and a housing loan experiment in Oklahoma) to 
the negative side—to preventing the bad house by re- 
strictive legislation. We have assumed that private busi- 
ness initiative and the law of supply and demand would 
take care of providing the good house. 

As a nation, we held open a wonderful door of 
opportunity to the workingman through the Home- 
stead Law, so long as the supply of farm-lands in the 
West held out, but we did not call that housing. And 
when the supply of quarter sections was exhausted, it 
did not occur to us that there was any other way of 
keeping the door open. 

Meanwhile, the nations of the old world had been 
cutting through a door of their own, which has been 
one of the chief factors during the last quarter of a 
century in lowering death rates and raising the status of 
the working classes. 


The American Standard in Housing. 
1—What the Standard Involves 





We accept as the American standard in housing 
the following formulation by the Committee on Stand- 
ards of Living and Labor of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction of 1912. (Proceedings, pp. 
391, 392.) 

“The Right to a Home. Social welfare demands for 
every family a safe and sanitary home; healthful sur- 
roundings; ample and pure running water inside of the 
house; modern and sanitary toilet conveniences for its 
exclusive use, located inside the building ; adequate sun- 
light and ventilation ; reasonable fire protection ; privacy ; 
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rooms of a sufficient size and number to decently house 
(sic) the members of the family; freedom from damp- 
ness; prompt ,adequate collection of all waste materials. 
These fundamental requirements for normal living should 
be obtainable by every family, reasonably accessible 
from place of employment, at a rental not to exceed 
twenty per cent of the family income.” 
2—Cottage versus Tenement. 

The best type of home, to be encouraged wherever 
practicable, is the single-family detached house sur- 
rounded by a yard. Of decreasing desirability, in the 
order named, are the semi-detached single-family house, 
the single-family house built in rows, the two-family 
flat with separate entrances, and the multiple dwelling. 

3—Economic Cost of the American Standard in Housing. 

In a paper read at the Fifth Annual Conference of 
the National Housing Association in 1916 (Proceedings, 
p. 5) Dr. John Nolan, the city planner, put the matter 
very succinctly. 

“(1) The minimum desirable house of four or 
five rooms cannot be provided in the United States, 
even under favorable conditions, for less than about 
$1800 or $2000—that is, for house and lot, with street 
improvement, essential public utilities and neighbor- 
hood recreation. 

“(2) A house costing that sum cannot be offered 
on the basis of an economic rent of, say, 5 per cent 
or 6 per cent net, for less than $15 per month. 

“(3) Unless a wage earner with a normal fam 
ily of wife and three dependent children has an in- 
come of $15 a week, or $800 a year, he cannot af- 
ford to pay as much as $15 a month rent. 

“(4) More than one-half of all workingmen re- 
ceive less than $15 a week.” 

Dr. Nolen was referring to single-family houses, 
and his average cost, in view of the great differences in 
cost of land and substantial differences in cost of build- 
ing in various parts of the country, was admittedly a 
rough one, but no one has seriously suggested that it 
was too high. Returns from the National Housing As 
sociation questionnaire on workingmen’s dwellings, sent 
out during the summer of 1916, bear out the figures 
named. The few instances falling markedly below them, 
such as the negro village of Titustown, Virginia, sacri- 
ficed several items of the standard. Four room-and-a- 
bath row houses on small lots could be had in Philadel- 
phia before the war at $1750. The Sanitary Housing 
Company of Washington, D. C., has been able to pro- 
duce two-family flats of three and four rooms and a 
bath at an average cost of $1200 per family, but the 
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rooms are extremely small. On the other hand, the 
City and Suburban Homes Company of New York has 
spent an average of something over $2200 per family, 
and the majority of their apartments contain only two 
or three rooms and no bath. 

Advances in building costs since 1916 would add 
$300 or $400 to Dr. Nolen’s estimate. 

(2) ‘This is simply a matter of arithmetic. Ten 
per cent gross is the usual basis on which real estate 
men figure a six per cent. net return. 

(3) This is an under-statement on the basis of 
twenty per cent. of income for rent, usually adopted by 
sociologists. 

(4) Dr. Nolen’s statement that one-half the work- 
ingmen in the United States receive less than $15 per 
week is intentionally conservative. Public Health Bulle- 
tin No. 76 (U. S. Treasury Department, March, 1916) 
states that in recent years from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the male workers of the United States of 
eighteen years of age and over earn less than $15 a 
week, and that the total family income of more than 
one-half the wage earners in the principal manufactur- 
ing and mining industries was less than $750 a year. 
Wages have gone up since 1916, but except in a few 
war industries, not enough to invalidate Dr. Nolen’s 
statement, even disregarding the added cost of building. 
In February, 1918, the New Jersey Commission on Old 
Age Insurance and Pensions reported that two-thirds 
of the wage earners of New Jersey have an income of 
less than $780 a year. 

The conclusion is unavoidable that the American 
standard of housing is unobtainable by ordinary busi- 
ness methods at a price which the unskilled laborer can 
pay. 

III. Restrictive Housing Legislation. 
1—Definition. 

Restrictive housing legislation is that form of en- 
actment which aims to prevent the erection of bad houses 
through the establishment and enforcement of minimum 
standards of light, ventilation, sanitation and safety. 
It may also prevent dirt and dilapidation by establishing 
and enforcing standards of maintenance. 

2—Examples. 

Familiar examples of restrictive housing legislation 
are the New York tenement house law, the New Jer- 
sey tenement house law, the California tenement house 
law, the Indiana housing law, the Michigan housing law, 
Minneapolis housing law, the Cleveland tenement house 
ordinance, the Berkeley ( California) and Columbus 
(Ohio) housing codes. Many cities have not developed 
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beyond the stage of scattered housing provisions in their 
health and building codes. 
3—Necessity. 

Good restrictive housing legislation is essential to 
any solution of the housing problem. For so long as 
bad houses are permitted to exist, tenants will be found 
ignorant enough or unfortunate enough to live in them, 
and landlords will be found who will make no improve- 
ments which the law does not enforce. 

4—Shall Legislation be National, State or Local? 

The state is the best unit for restrictive housing 
legislation. A national law would be a constitutional 
impossibility. Local enactments are advisable before a 
state law is secured, or to raise its standards; never as 
a permanent substitute. 

5—Scope of Enactment. 

The state law should be state wide; not simply for 
first class cities, or the like. Even rural districts have 
their housing problems, and it is always better to pre- 
vent an evil than to have it to cure. A housing law 
is better than a tenement house law, since it deals with 
all classes of dwellings, and an insanitary one or two- 
family house is just as harmful to those living in it as 
though it were a tenement. 

6—The Model Law. 

The Veiller model law affords a satisfactory basis 
for restrictive housing legislation (A Model Housing 
Law, Lawrence Veiller, 1914). 

7—Law Enforcement. 

Unremitting struggle for enforcement is necessary 
after a satisfactory law has been secured. 

8—Limitations of Restrictive Housing Legislation. 

Restrictive housing legislation is negative. It can 
prevent the bad; it cannot produce the good. In prac- 
tice, it cannot set its standards above the point (or hav- 
ing set them, cannot enforce them) where it would 
cease to be commercially profitable to house unskilled 
workers at a rental they can afford to pay, unless, in- 
deed, there is an adequate non-commercial supply of 
good houses for them. 

Except where the government builds houses or sup- 
plies the necessary capital to build houses extra-com- 
mercially the only answer of restrictive housing legisla- 
tion to a house shortage is the relaxation of its own 
standards. The experience of San Francisco after the 
earthquake affords a striking illustration. 

IV. Model Housing as Found in the United States. (i. e., Un- 
der private initiative. ) 
1—Use and Limitations of Model Housing. 
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(1) Model housing under private initiative is use- 
ful in setting standards. 
(2) It can never solve the housing problem, even 
in conjunction with restrictive legislation. 
(3) It would be sociologically undesirable if it 
could be done. 
2—Classification. 


All housing enterprises undertaken under private 
initiative fall into five classes: 

(1) Philanthropic—no profit for anyone. Either 
rental just pays the up-keep, or difference between 
rental and up-keep, as in the Peabody Foundation of 
London, goes back into the trust fund to build more 
houses. 

(2) Semi-philanthropic—dividends limited, usu- 
ally in the United States to five per cent. The found- 
ers’ motives, in this class of organization, are gener- 
ally purely philanthropic; the stockholders’ motives 
mixed. 

(3) Chamber of Commerce housing companies. 
The dividends are often limited, as in the second class. 
This type is a recent development, largely called forth 
by the expanding industries connected with the Euro- 
pean war before our entrance into it. The motives of 


the founders as well as the stockholders are generally 
mixed. 

(4) Housing by employers of labor. The mo- 
tives here are from mixed to wholly commercial, and 
the standard of housing all the way from very good 
to a bad. © 

) 


( Commercial. This is the ordinary business 
enterprise of the speculative builder and_ landlord. 
the highest possible profit is sought. 

3—Extent and desirability of the Several Classes. 


(1) The purely philanthropic housing enterprise is 
almost unknown in the United States and should not be 
encouraged. The effect is clearly pauperizing. 


(2) The semi-philanthropic type is much more de- 
veloped in this country, but its out-put is still only a 
drop in the bucket. The City and Suburban Homes 
Company of New York, the Sanitary Housing Com- 
pany and Sanitary Improvement Company of Washing- 
ton, the Schmidlapp houses in Cincinnati, the houses 
erected by the Octavia Hill Association in Philadelphia, 
and those of the Boston Cooperative Building Company 
suggest themselves as well-known examples. 

Somehow, the “philanthropy and five per cent.“ en- 
terprises do not attract any large amount of capital. 
The average American of wealth prefers to keep his 
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business and his philanthropy separate. Probably his 
instinct is sound. 

Even if this form of housing could be greatly ex- 
tended, it would be open to criticism as involving a cer- 
tain humiliation of the great mass of unskilled laborers. 
Why should half the population of the country owe their 
chance for a decent home to any man’s benevolence? 

(3) This type is sociologically better than either 
(2) or (4), but is still objectionable and undemocratic. 
Chamber of Commerce housing companies usually spring 
from a mixture of public spirit and the desire, on 
business grounds ,to attract or hold industrial enter- 
prises. Capital does not flow freely into them unless the 
commercial spirit is strong. The Bridgeport and Ken- 
osha Chambers of Commerce successfully launched mil- 
lion dollar companies. The Chambers of Commerce of 
Evansville, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh could not get 
beyond the prospectus stage. 

(4) Employers’ housing enterprises must often 
be welcomed as bringing about greatly needed sani- 
tary improvements or affording relief from a house 
famine. But they are open to serious objection from 
a sociological point of view. They tend to destroy the 
workingman’s independence. The instinct of the aver- 
age wage earner who objects to living in a company 
house is sound. To rely solely or mainly on industrial 
housing would be to return to feudalism. 

(5) It has already been shown in II-3 that it is 
an economic impossibility for commercial enterprise to 
make satisfactory housing provisions for _ unskilled 
labor, because there is no profit in doing so. 

V. Town Planning. 
1—Necessity. 

Town planning is essential to housmg reform. It 
looks ahead, sees in the large, plans for the future. 
Properly used, it will prevent the erection of new slums. 

2—What it can do. 

Zoning ordinances, restriction of height of buildings, 
of the area of a lot that may be covered, of the number 
of houses to the acre, assure light, air and space for fu- 
ture dwellings. Districting by use, a rational system of 
lot subdivision, the laying out of streets not too wide 
nor too expensively paved, with workingmen’s houses 
in view, assure building sites which do not take on 
speculative values. 

3—Land Purchases by German Cities. 

If it were constitutionally possible to follow the 
common-sense business methods of German cities, 
which acquire large tracts of land in order to control 
real estate values, we could accomplish much more. 
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4—Tax Reform. 

Charging a higher rate on land than on improve- 
ments will help by making it unprofitable to hold land 
idle. 

5—State System of Planning Boards. 

A system of official local planning boards, as in 
Massachusetts, should be installed in all of our states. 
These boards should, however, be under central control, 
which is not the case in Massachusetts. 

6—The Canadian Draft Act. 

The ‘Town Planning Act drafted for the provincial 
legislatures by the Canadian Commission of Conserva- 
tion, with necessary alterations to fit our local circum- 
stances, would form a satisfactory basis for legislation. 
Copies may be had by writing to Mr. Thomas Adams, 
Town Planning Adviser of the Commission of Conser- 
vation, Ottawa. 

7—lLimitations of Town Planning. 

‘Town planning provides a framework, but no con- 
tent. It does not build a single house. 

Constructive Housing Legislation. (Model Housing under 

Public initiative. ) 

When, under the artificial conditions of modern 
city life, some essential is not readily attainable by the 
individual citizen through his own efforts, or through 
commercial enterprise, what follows? ‘The answer is 
Community action. 

1—Definition. 

Constructive housing legislation is that form of 
enactment through which the community itself under- 
takes to provide suitable homes at cost for such of its 
citizens as are not otherwise supplied. 

2—Classification. 

The community may act either directly or indirectly. 
Municipal housing is direct. The loan of public money 
to a housing association or to an individual working- 
man is indirect. Both are constructive. Our national 
government, in its war housing activities, is following 
both methods. Public initiative in housing legislation 
shows itself in three main forms—municipal housing, 
government loans to associations, and government loans 
to individual workingmen. 

(1) Examples of municipal housing are the 
municipal tenements of London and Liverpool, the 
garden suburbs of White Hart Lane and Hampstead, 
the municipal apartments of Ditisseldorf, and the de- 
tached cottages built by the city of Ulm. During the 
year 1915, 182 urban and rural local authorities in 
England and Wales, exclusive of London, constructed 


4408 dwellings at a cost of £1,125,176. 
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(2) Government loans are made to two classes 
of non-commercial housing associations—the semi- 
philanthropic organizations, like our limited dividend 
companies cited, and the cooperative groups of work- 
ingmen who intend to live in the houses after they 
are built. These are especially frequent in England, 
Germany, Denmark and Italy. 

The advantages of the government loan are a 
plentiful supply of capital, a low rate of interest, 
repayment spread over a long time, and the stability 
which goes with government supervision. 

In Germany the Old Age and Invalidity Insur- 
ance Institutes had lent for housing purposes up to 
the end of 1914 a total of 532,541,142 marks. Prus- 
sia had a housing fund amounting in 1911 to 114,000,- 
000 marks. Other German states and the imperial 
government have similar, although smaller, housing 
funds. 

(3) The third form of community aid is a 
government loan to the individual workingman who 
wishes to build a home. American Building & Loan 
Associations have done a great work among people 
of moderate means and skilled workers. They do 
not meet the needs of the unskilled worker because 
their rate of interest is too high and the time within 
which the loan must be repaid is too short for their 
saving capacity. 

In New Zealand the government loan is made 
through the postoffice directly to the workingman, 
with a wonderful absence of red tape, and excellent 
results. In Belgium the State Savings Bank deals 
with the workingman indirectly through a non-com- 
mercial loan association. ‘The same system is fol- 
lowed in France. 


3—Geographical Extension. 


The United States is the only progressive occiden- 
tal country which does not have constructive housing 
legislation. It is found in Great Britain, Belgium, 
Germany, France, Italy, Austria, Hungary, Spain, Hol- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Rumania, Switzer- 
land, Luxemburg, Chile, Argentine, Brazil, Cuba, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Canada. The oldest of these 
laws which really worked is the Belgian Act of 1889. 
The British Acts are of 1890 and 1909. 


4—Necessity of Constructive Housing Legislation. 


Constructive housing legislation, providing directly 
or indirectly for a supply of houses, is necessary in any 
well-rounded program. 


5—Type of Constructive Legislation. 





We should have in the United States all three 
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forms of public activity described. It has been found 

that the best results have been obtained through the 

rivalry of municipal housing with housing by associa- 

tiations, were both were encouraged to develop. The 

individual loan is needed, on the other hand, for the 

man above the average in initiative and ambition. 
6—National and State Legislation. 

Our constructive housing legislation should be both 

national and state. 

(1) National legislatign should provide for 
housing loans. This might be done through a hous- 
ing fund obtained by direct appropriation, like the 
present housing funds of the Shipping Board and the 
Department of Labor, or by bond issue. It might be 
done by amending the Federal Farm Loan Act to per- 
mit loans for housing on the same terms as farm loans. 
Or it might be done by amending the Postal Savings 
Act, so as to permit some safe percentage of the 
postal savings deposits to be used for housing loans. 
The low rate of interest paid on these deposits would 
permit a correspondingly low rate of interest to he 
charged on the loans. 

A Federal Housing Board should act as a center 
of information and could exert a strong influence on 
local standards through the power to grant or with- 
hold loans, exactly as is the case with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

(2) State legislation should also provide for 
housing loans, (Oklahoma has made a beginning) and 
for an administrative board controlling the assign- 
ment of loans and having jurisdiction over a state- 
wide system of local housing and town-planning 
boards, officially appointed, but including private citi- 
zens, like the Belgian comités de patronage so exten- 
tensively copied in other European countries. 

The present activities of the Massachusetts 
Ilomestead Commission in direct building are to be 
commended because of the need of a demonstration 
of what can be done by a public body. But, except 
for educational purposes, the city is a better unit 
than the state for direct building enterprises. 

VII. Summary. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnae should ad- 
vocate a housing reform program based on an ade- 
quate housing standard and including restrictive and 
constructive housing legislation and town planning. 


The Committee would recommend that the Association pass 
the following resolution : 
Wuereas, The future of our country depends on the char- 
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acter of its citizenship, and the character of its citizenship depends 
on the character of its homes; and 
Wuereas, A substantial proportion of unskilled workers and 
their families are living under conditions which are a menace to 
health, morals and family life; and 
WueEreEas, Present methods of dealing with the housing prob- 
lem in this country have proved wholly inadequate; therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Association of Collegiate Alumnae advocate 
a housing reform program based on an adequate housing standard 
to be attained through restrictive and constructive housing legisla- 
tion and town planning. 
Respectfully submitted, 
EpitH ELMER Woop, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Committee on International Relations was authorized at 
the Washington Convention in April, 1917, and was appointed at 
the Chicago Council meeting in April, 1918. Its membership is 
as follows: Chairman, Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard 
College; President, M. Carey Thomas, Bryn Mawr College; Presi- 
dent Ellen C. Sabin, Milwaukee-Downer College; Dean, Lucy 
Ward Stebbins, University of California; Miss Mabel Hurd Skin- 
ner, Head of Union, Victoria College, Toronto University; Mrs. 
Marvin B. Rosenberry, ex-officio; Mrs. Gertrude S. Martin, ex- 
officio. 


3ecause the Committee is so scattered it has been impossible 
to secure full attendance at any meeting. The first meeting was 
held at Barnard College on June 10, 1918. On December 6, 1918, 
the Committee held at Radcliffe College a conference jointly with 
the Committee on War Service Training for Women College Stu- 
dents of the American Council on Education and the women mem- 
bers of the British Educational Mission, at which representa- 
tives of a number of colleges were present. On February 7, 
1919, certain members of the Committee held a conference with 
certain members of the Committee on Foreign Students to dis- 
cuss the interests which the two committees have in common. 


One of the most important questions considered by the 
Committee has been the organization of A. C. A. branches in for- 
eign countries, or affiliation with organizations of college women 
already existing elsewhere. Dr. Caroline E. Furness of Vas- 
sar College has been representing the Association in Japan, and 
has recently reported that a branch has been organized there. 
She feels that American women might do much to aid the Japan- 
ese in educational lines, especially by the establishment of addi- 
tional scholarships for Japanese girls in this country, not only in 
colleges but in technical schools and preparatory schools. The 
Committee has opened correspondence with a group of University 
of Michigan graduates in China, with the hope of starting a 
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similar branch there. Miss Eveline A. Thomson of Constanti- 
nople College, who has been for some months in this country 
and is about to return to the near East, has undertaken to inves- 
tigate the situation in Constantinople and to attempt to organize 
a branch, or college club of some sort, there. As a result of our 
conversations with the women members of the British Educa- 
tional Mission, the Federation of University Women in Great 
Britain is appointing a Committee on International Relations, 
with which the Chairman of our Committee hopes to confer in 
London next July. 


The Committee believes that the establishment of foreign 
branches and the affiliation with organizations of university wo- 
men in other countries will be of great advantage to American 
college women. Such work is necessarily slow, for postal com- 
munication with foreign countries has been much interrupted 
during the last year. Possibly out of these developments there 
may ultimately emerge an international association of college 
women. 

Meanwhile it will doubtless be well for the Committee and 
the Association to consider a suggestion made in a letter from 
Dr. Furness just received, to the effect that some modifications 
be made in the regulations of the constitution concerning branches, 
in order to fit the needs of the college women of Japan and 
other foreign countries. 


It has been several times suggested to the Committee that 
the Association undertake to found scholarships in American 
colleges in foreign countries or to aid financially in other ways 
such institutions., At its meeting in June the Committee decided 
that in its opinion it was not within the province of the Asso- 
ciation to give financial assistance to any college, either at home 
or abroad, or to recommend to its branches that they give finan- 
cial assistance. The Committee thought, however, that the Asso- 
ciation should take a most friendly interest in foreign colleges 
and aid them in any other way within its power. 

At the conference at Radcliffe College already mentioned, 
when the two women members of the British Educational Mis- 
sion were present, there was a very interesting discussion of 
the relations between Great Britain and the United States. The 
following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that it is highly 
desirable that free access to all possible graduate opportunities in 
instruction and research in Great Britain be offered to American 
women students, and that proper facilities to give due publicity to 
these be secured. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that as far 
as degrees in British universities are open to American students, 
they should be open to women as well as to men. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the meeting that English 
universities should not be asked to modify their degrees with 
special reference to American students. 
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Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that all steps 
taken in the establishment and maintenance of an Institute of In- 
ternational Education shall contemplate representation of women’s 
colleges in the committees of control. 


Resolved, That the meeting approve, as a good plan for ad- 
ditional scholarships between British and American universities, 
the plan according to which the country from which the student 
comes should supply the money stipend, and the country receiving 
him or her should supply free board and tuition. 

After the tragic death of Rose Sidgwick of the British Mis- 
sion several members of this Committee became concerned in the 
establishment of a Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship, to be 
open to English women in American colleges and universities. 
A Committee to secure the necessary money has now been organ- 
ized, made up of representatives of several educational institu- 
tions and organizations and a few individuals who are especially 
interested. During the tour of American colleges and universi- 
ties which she had just concluded, Miss Sidgwick had every- 
where left a deep impression of her gentle and lovable person- 
ality, her open-minded eagerness to learn, her ready enthusiasm 
for all that was good in American education, and her fine ex- 
pression of the highest type of English scholarship. Her Amer- 
ican friends hope, in creating this Fellowship, to found a lasting 
tribute to her character and services and an additional bond be- 
tween the English speaking peoples. 

In the conference with the Committee on Foreign Students 
the scholarships for French girls in existence in this country 
this year were discussed at some length. The extending of 
friendly aid and hospitality to these students has been, of course, 
the province of the Committee on Foreign Students, but certain 
problems regarding the future plans for foreign scholarships 
belong to the Committee on International Relations and will have 
to be dealt with within the next few months. The whole question 
of the best way of securing and administering scholarships and 
fellowships for American students abroad and foreign students 
here is of course of extreme importance. 

The Committee is interested also in bringing about the ex- 
change of women professors between our colleges for women 
and foreign universities. 

Plans are being discussed for a headquarters in Paris which 
shall be a center of information and sociability for American 
and British university women. ‘These have not yet crystalized 
into very definite shape, but the Chairman of this Committee 
has been in touch with a group at the Women’s University Club 
in New York interested in the project, a group in Paris, and 
the American University Union. 

One of the most important duties of the Committee during 
the first year of its existence has been to find out what was 
already being done in this field by other organizations and to 
coordinate its own work and future plans with these efforts. Be- 
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sides keeping in touch with the Committee on Foreign Students 
and the Committee on Fellowships of the Association, it has been 
in communication with the Committee on International Educa- 
tional Relations of the American Council on Education, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, the Women’s University Club of 
New York City, the Young Women’s Christian Association’s De- 
partment for Foreign Students, and finally the new Institute for 
International Educational Relations, shortly to be opened in New 
York City. This Institute, which is to be partially financed by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and of which 
Professor Stephen P. Duggan is to be the Director, will, it is 
hoped, become the official center and clearing house for all ac- 
tivities in the field of international educational relations. Our 
Committee should certainly endeavor to work in the closest 
cooperation with this new Institute, to keep it in touch with the 
great body of college women throughout the country, and to aid 
and supplement its efforts in every way. 

The range of interests open to the Committee has been so 
vast, and the difficulties in the way of carrying on the work 
rapidly have been so considerable, that it may well appear to 
the Association that very little has been accomplished during 
these first ten months. The possibilities for future usefulness 
along these lines seem limitless, and certainly no time has ever 
been more promising or more critical than the present for the 
development of international relations. 

Respectfully submitted, 
VircInia C. GILDERSLEEVE, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Although the arrangements for bringing to this country a 
body of French girls to enter our American colleges last autumn 
were made by another association than ours, viz.: the Association 
of American Colleges—their arrival was the outstanding fact for 
this committee during the current year. In anticipation of their 
coming a letter was sent to each branch president, asking her to 
appoint a Committee on Welcome and Hospitality. The replies 
were prompt and generous, showing a genuine desire to do all that 
was possible for the prospective guests, who had embarked on 
what was, for girls of their country, so unusual an adventure. 
These warm assurances of sympathy and good will came not only 
from localities to which students had been assigned, but from 
other branches as well. They offered to furnish French-speaking 
travelling companions from their membership, to raise supplemen- 
tary funds if needed, to provide for vacations, and in general to 
welcome the newcomers very warmly into the fellowship of college 
women. Forty-nine of the one hundred and thirteen girls passed 
through Chicago, where they were met on their arrival and all 
further arrangements made for them. Under the leadership of 
Mrs. Hilton, president of the Chicago Branch, forty-two of these 
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girls were entertained at dinner, when many notables were present, 
and the French consul and Mrs. Stocks Millar, one of the com- 
mittee of selection, were the speakers of the occasion. The Min- 
neapolis Branch promptly held a reception for the twelve girls 
within its sphere of influence, and other friendly attentions fol- 
lowed. The branch provided private homes for two of these 
girls, and the Woman’s Club of Minneapolis made a Christmas 
present of fifty dollars to each of the French girls in that city. 
Of the two in the University of Minnesota, one is specializing in 
industrial chemistry and the other in juvenile law. A meeting of 
the Washington Branch was arranged in December for the three 
French girls who had been placed in that city, and the two at 
Goucher College. Prof. Gerlach of the French High Commission, 
was the speaker. A similar meeting was held at Boston in Feb- 
ruary, when the branch was the guest of the Women’s Graduate 
Club of Boston University, the meeting being held at that institu- 
tion. Captain Andre Morize, of the French Military Commission 
to Harvard, spoke on “Some Idee als gained from the war, for 
Education.” There were present “the two French girls at Smith 
College, the one at Mount Holyoke, two from Wellesley, two 
from Jackson, two from Radcliffe and one from Simmons. These 
French girls were very happy to hear a compatriot of their own, 
and expressed great appreciation of the courtesy shown them. 
There were present also three Chinese girls, and five Greeks from 
Simmons College. The Greeks formed an interesting group. LDe- 
fore the war these girls were sent to study at Simmons, in order 
to qualify themselves to carry on a similar institution at Athens. 
Money for this institution had been left by a Greek, and the 
building had been erected by an American architect. Queen 
Sophia was chairman of the committee in charge of the enter- 
prise. But as the war wore on the money for these students 
ceased to come, and they appealed to the local Committee on 
Foreign Students. ‘This committee provided the money for one 
of these girls, who graduates this June; on their appeal, a 
philanthropic woman undertook the support of a second girl, and 
efforts were made to find work for a third, who had already 
graduated, but, owing to the conditions of travel, had been unable 
to return to Greece. In addition, the committee “actively inter- 
ested themselves to ascertain what the Greek colony might be 
able to do for their compatriots, and a professor of Greek from 
Brown University going to Athens under the Y. M. C. A. kindly 
consented to make a direct appeal to those in charge of this 
fund in Athens.” In addition to the meeting just described, the 
Boston committee is planning “a smaller and more intimate social 
occasion for the foreign girls.” The last report which we have 
received in regard to the French students—from Baker Univer- 
sity, Kansas—is typical of them all: “They are charming girls, 
and seem to be very happy both in their work and their associa- 
tion with the students—they are acquiring the language rapidly, 
they study faithfully.” 
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But while we were so fortunate as to have this influx of 
French students, the number of Latin Americans was small. Ac- 
cording to a statement of the Pan American Union, twenty such 
students won scholarships in this country—consisting usually of a 
remission of tuition fees—but owing to the conditions of travel 
five only reached the United States. 

The young Cuban girl, Mercedes Cubria, whom we had suc- 
ceeded in placing in this country, is doing well in a good high 
= preparatory to entering college or taking up kindergarten 
work. 

In September last we learned from Miss Cleo Wakefield, a 
member of the Association now in Chile, of an important Chilean 
commission on its way to the United States. Its members were 
Mr. and Mrs. Salas Marchian, the former of whom is to spend a 
year m this country studying our normal schools; Mr. and Mrs. 
Enrique Molino and Mme. Labarca. Mr. Molino is to study 
American universities. Mme. Labarca, whose special field is the 
organization of high schools, holds a master’s degree from Colum- 
bia, is the Directora of a Liceo de Nifias in Santiago, has written 
several books, and was the inspirer of the first woman’s club in 
Chile. Mrs. Lansing has appointed her a member of the Pan 
American Committee. Your chairman wrote promptly to Mme. 
Labarca, and has supplied these distinguished visitors with the 
names and addresses of members of our Association at various 
points in the country which they were likely to visit. We com- 


mend them to the hospitality of our branches wherever they may 


be. 


During the year we have established a Latin American news 
service, through that branch of the Associated Press. They have 
used, so far all, the copy we have sent them, having stipulated 
only that the articles should be news and of “reasonable” length. 
Among those sent were a notice of the reappointment of Senorita 
Alvarez to the Latin American fellowship, with a sketch of her 
admirable work, and brief accounts of the summer courses at 
Smith and Vassar, the war work of the A. C. A., and others of 
like nature. While the war offered many available topics, the 
demands which it made upon everyone’s time and strength les- 
sened the number of contributors. With the return to normal 
conditions we shall hope to develop this service. 

During the year Miss Hope MacDonald of Minneapolis has 
been added to the committee. 

EvizaBETH M. Howe, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE A. C. A. REPRESENTATIVE IN THE NAPLES TABLE AS- 
SOCIATION 


The representative of the A. C. A. in the Naples Table Asso- 
ciation is obliged, this year, to make a very short report for the 
activities of the Association have been almost wholly interrupted 
by the war. The work of the Zoological Station at Naples is un- 
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der entirely new management and not well known; and there 
have been of course no American students in Naples. Conse- 
quently the usual contribution was withheld in the spring of 
1918. No prize was awarded in 1917 or in 1918; and no prize is 
offered for 1920. 

At the meeting to be held in a few weeks, the Association 
wil, of course, determine its reconstruction policy. In the mean- 
time, it is our privilege to stand behind it by the pledge of our 
continued support to its constructive efforts to further the scholar- 
ship of women. 

Mary Wuirton CALKINS. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 


The War, and our deep interest in War Work, has certainly 
taught us many things—among others, these two: 

The need for enlightened Community Service on the part of 
us all; the especial need of better and better educational opportuni- 
ties for the boys and girls, and, too, the men and women, of every 
community. 

It may be for these reasons that a number of our A. C. A. 
Branches are reporting unusual activity in work along educational 
lines, some, even, in connection with educational legislation. We 
may feel encouraged to hope, therefore, that college women are 
‘ waking up to the fact that the welfare of the schools depends 
very much upon the bills that are passed, or are not passed, in 
the State Legislatures, as well as in Congress itself. 

In the first place must be mentioned the suggestions made by 
the National Chairman as to lines of work for all the Sections. 

First, each individual branch was asked to study, and, if pos- 
sible, to endorse, Senate Bill No. 4987, creating a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education, and apportioning funds for various educa- 
tional needs. Second, topics of vital interest, because of condi- 
tions disclosed by the draft, were tabulated for study by the Edu- 
cation Committees of the different branches, or by the branches 
themselves as a whole. Some of these were: Vocational guidance 
in the schools; Americanization; the problem of the sub-normal 
child; the prolongation of school life for the boy and girl; im- 
provement of rural education; socalled “socialization” of the 
school curriculum. 

A summary of the reports from each section foNows: 

1. North Atlantic Section, Mrs. Frank J. Severance, Chairman. 

The New York State Committee on Educational Legisla- 

tion has been working hard to procure from the Legislature 

higher salaries for teachers, and better conditions for rural 
education. 

Six of the nineteen branches responded to the request for 

a report. Most of them give encouraging accounts of work 

done along the lines of: Equal pay for equal work for men 

and women in schools; equal opportunities for advancement ; 
vocational guidance in schools; prolongation of school life; 
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elimination of adult illiteracy; protective legislation for wo- 

men and children. 

South Atlantic Section. No report. 

N. E. Central Section, Miss Mary L. Hinsdale, Chairman. 
Three branches report that they are interested in educa- 

tional legislation, and especially in increased salaries for 

grade teachers; also in vocational guidance and in American- 

ization problems. One committee tells of giving time, 

energy, and actual hard work, in trying to have the right 

kind of members elected to the School Board of Education. 

Mention is made of discussion at Branch meetings of pro- 

tective legislation for women and children. 

S. E. Central Section. No report. 

N. W. Central Section. Mrs. M. E. Huntington, Chairman. 
The Chairman speaks of the interruption of all A. C. A. 

work by the influenza, but reports for three branches: Inter- 

est in Americanization work, and the raising of scholarships 

for French girls in the State University and in Carleton Col- 

lege. 

S. W. Central Section. No report. 

N. Rocky Mt. Section. Dr. Grace R. Hebard, Chairman. 
Report promised, but not received. 

‘S. Rocky Mt. Section. Miss Caroline Hopkins, Chairman. 
Two branches report Educational Legislative Committees, 

one of them working for certian educational Bills now pend- 

ing. With an A. C. A. member in the State House of Rep- 

resentatives, the Denver Branch hopes for effective educa- 

tional legislation. 


North Pacific Section. Miss Emma Griebel, Chairman. 

Three out of the four branches report interest in pending 
legislation, especially in protective laws for women and chil- 
dren, equal pay for equal work in schools; physical educa- 
tion legislation. One branch is studying the curriculum of 
each Western University and College. 

South Pacific Section. Mrs. F. C. Turner, Chairman. 

The nine branches have all been urged to consider, and, 
if possible, endorse, certain Bills before the Legislature, es- 
pecially one increasing the school apportionment per pupil, 
and others providing for the right kind of physical education 
for every boy and girl of every grade. 

Certain branches have aided in promoting a more ade- 
quate School of Education at the State University; in urging 
protective legislation for women and children; in encourag- 
ing constructive Americanization work in connection with 
the public schools, being particularly interested in the ap- 
pointment of Home Teachers, and in the planning of a 
course of lectures on “Americanization Problems” for the 
benefit of teachers as well as of the public generally. A 
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“Keep our Children in School” Drive in one city was aided 
by members from the local branch. This same branch has 
had several programs on pending legislation, one being par- 
ticularly interesting, in that the speaker was the Chairman 
of the Committee on Education for the State Assembly, and 
she, a woman! 

The Commitee hopes for even greater interest on the 
part of the branches next year—and in consequence, greater 
results. Will not A. C. A. members give real aid to all who 
are striving to improve education? Will they not become 
more and more “community-minded ?” 

(Signed) Exste Lee Turner, Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


The Vocational Committee has attempted no new work since 
its report to the Chicago meeting. Early in the fall an attempt 
was made to bring the list of vocational committees up to date, 
and a letter asking for the name of the chairman for the year 
was sent to each branch. The report from the branches was as 
follows: 


Branches reporting vocational committee—60. 

Branches reporting no vocational committee—20. 

Branches not replying—10. 

Some branches that did not reply had vocational committees 
last year. Communications are therefore being sent to the former 
chairmen in the hope that they exist. The monthly letter goes 
to 85 persons. 

As the fall meetings in many branches were postponed on 
account of the influenza, the first monthly letter was sent out in 
December. With this was sent a statement of a letter received 
from the Division Director of Nursing of the American Red 
Cross. Other communications have been sent, in January and 
February, and through the courtesy of the Canadian Reconstruc- 
tion Association, each branch committee has been sent a copy of 
the “Unity Programme for Canadian Women.” 

In 1917 the committee, aided by the branches, sent a ques- 
tionnaire to all the colleges and universities in the United States 
admitting women, asking for information in regard to vocational 
advising. The report was published in the A. C. A. Journal for 
June, 1917. This questionnaire was sent out again in February, 
1919, to those colleges which had replied in 1917. 

A summary of the investigation follows this report. 

With the meeting in St. Louis, the present chairman will 
terminate her term of office. It has seemed to her increasingly im- 
portant that if the vocational work of the A. C. A. is to continue, 
it should be in the hands of a chairman who can give practically 
her entire time to it, and that it should be adequately financed for 
investigations. This would probably involve the payment of a sal- 
ary to the chairman and a sufficient appropriation for office and 
investigation expenses. 
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It would have seemed quite suitable that the Committee 
should have already started an investigation of the part that col- 
lege women have played during the war. This could not have 
been done without a much larger appropriation and much more 
time than was at the disposal of the chairman or any member of 
the committee. It is hoped that the new committee will find it 
possible to make such an investigation. 

The Sub-Committee of Women in Industry should be much 
strengthened. If the committees on Employment had been thor- 
oughly organized they ought to have been in a position to be of 
much more substantial aid to the Professional Service Section of 
the U. S. Employment Service. Your chairman blames herself 
that this organization was not better, but again she remembers 
that this is very largely a question of available time for such or- 
ganization. 

She feels that there is plenty of work to be done, but she 
knows that it cannot be done by any one who has to give to 
it fragments of time. 

FLORENCE JACKSON, 
Chairman. 
SUMMARY MADE FROM QUESTIONNAIRES ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IN COLLEGES 

In 1917, the National Vocational Opportunities Committee of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae sent out to the colleges ad- 
mitting women in all parts of the country a questionnaire on 
Vocational Guidance. A report of the findings from this question- 
naire was printed in the Journal of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae for June, 1917. In 1919, this same questionnaire, with 
the three additional questions given below, was sent out as a piece 
of “follow up” work to those colleges that responded in 1917. 
Question 1. Is any systematic effort made to reach every member 

of the Freshman class? If so, what? 

Question 2. (a) Does your college give psychological tests to the 
Freshman class? (b) To any other class? (c) Is 
any department other than that of psychology con- 
nected with the giving of these tests? 

Question 3. Are the results of these tests correlated with the work 
of any other department so that they are of prac- 
tical value in judging the natural aptitudes of the 
students ? 

In 1917, of the one hundred and fifty-three questionnaires 
sent out, eighty-two replies were received. Only a little over one- 
half of the colleges responded. In 1919, sixty-nine of the ninety 
six questionnaires sent out were returned, making the response al- 
most three-fourths of the original number. 

The last two questions relative to Psychological Testing re- 
ceived a negative response from forty-two of the sixty-nine colleges 
that responded to the questionnaire. But in spite of the fact that 
over half of the colleges do not seem to be doing anything along 
this line, it is significant to note that six colleges are planning to 
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initiate work of this kind in the near future. Fourteen colleges re- 
port that some attention is given to psychological tests. In these 
cases the tests are given in regular courses in Psychology and 
Education. The results are not tabulated, the tests being given 
merely as part of the class or laboratory work and not for future 
reference. Seven colleges report that psychological tests are given 
and the results tabulated. In one case the results are tabulated as 
a special piece of research work in the Department of Psychology. 
One college has given tests to all classes, through the Department 
of Psychology, and is going to publish the results. The other five 
colleges put the information derived from the psychological tests 
to practical use in judging individual students. One of these 
colleges states that tests are given to all students of the Freshman 
Class. Another reports that the tests are given to all new students 
on the campus regardless of their class. A third says that the 
tests are given to students of any class when it is deemed advis- 
able. Still another reports that tests have been given to all mem- 
bers of the Freshman Class for the past four years. 


In comparing the questionnaires returned by the colleges in 
1917 and 1919, it was found that in 1919 there were many more 
filled out fully with fewer appended notes than was the case in 
1917. ‘Twenty-six colleges sent almost complete information. 

Only eight of the sixty-nine colleges that answered in 1919 re- 
ported no vocational guidance of any kind. One of this number 
stated that work along this line was to be started in the Fall; two 
are vocational colleges, one a teachers’ college and one an agricul- 
tural college. Of the twenty colleges reporting no vocational guid- 
ance in 1917, seven were so-called vocational colleges. 

In 1917 only seven colleges reported that the deans were 
doing work along the line of vocational guidance, while in 1919 
the most general form of vocational guidance was that done by the 
deans. Nineteen colleges sent in this report. This shows to what 
an extent the subject has gained in significance during the past two 
years. 


The number of regularly appointed vocational advisers has in- 
creased from five to eleven in the two years since 1917. Of 
these eleven reported in 1919, nine give part time and only two full 
time to the guidance work. ‘There is no uniform title, Vocational 
Counsellor, Lecturer, Employment Secretary, Vocational Secretary 
and Vocational Adviser, all appearing on the questionnaires as 
was the case in 1917. Nine of the eleven vocational advisers 
are members of the faculty and seven of the nine teach in addition 
to their vocational guidance work. In 1917 it was reported that 
in most cases the advisers had no relation to the Appointment Bu- 
reau other than an informal consulting one. In 1919 two of the 
advisers are heads of the Appointment Bureaus; five are con- 
nected in advisory capacity; two have no connection whatever 
and in two cases there is no bureau in the college. It is interest- 
ing to note from the 1919 reports that in cases in which the ad- 
visers also teach, no additional salary is paid. 
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In seven colleges vocational guidance is done by the faculty 
and by outside speakers, in seven it is done by the faculty to some 
extent and in three it is done merely by means of talks to the 
students. The work in these seventeen colleges is unorganized. 
There are three colleges which reported that their vocational 
— was done by means of annual vocational conferences. 

wo of these conferences are held under the auspices of the local 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae committees. In one case the 
committee divides the expense with the college. In the other the 
college finances the conference alone. In the third college the 
Y. W. C. A. and the Student Government Association of the col- 
lege jointly arrange for, and finance the meetings. 

There are five colleges that report that their vocational guid- 
ance is being done by the college appointment bureaus with the 
cooperation of the faculty. In three of these colleges, the head of 
the appointment bureau makes a special point of vocational ad- 
vice. 


In one college vocational advice is offered by the Bureau of 
Occupations for Trained Women which is located in the same city 
as the college. Another college reports that their vocational advis- 
ing is done by the local branch of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. 

It was found in 1917 that special vocational advisers were 
to be found chiefly in the East and Middle West but there seems 


to be no such distinction this year. Of the colleges reporting no 
vocational guidance of any kind, the majority are in the Middle 
West. 


For further information concerning the questionnaires, ad- 
dress Mrs. Gertrude S. Martin, Executive Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae, 934 Stewart Avenue, Ithaca, 
New York, where they will be on file. 


CoRINNE THRASHER, 
Chairman of Sub-Committee. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


The Committee on Finance begs leave to submit the follow- 
ing reports and recommendations. 


I. Concerning Fellowship Funds 


The Treasurer’s report * includes a review of our securities 
by financial authorities which indicates that our investments are 
sound and bringing as large a return as is compatible with our 
long-standing policy of “safety first.” The Alice Freeman 
Palmer and the Anna C. Brackett funds have been strengthened 
within the last few years by the investment of small accumu- 
lations of capital until the income in both funds now exceeds 
the amount of the awards. It is the judgment of the finance 
committee and the chairman of the Committee on Fellowships 


* This will be printed in the next issue of the Journal after the official 
audit has been made. 
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that the biennial award in the A. F. P. fund of $1,000 is ade- 
quate and that the surplus income should be allowed to accumu- 
late for investment with the hope of some day making this 
memorial more useful by creating a fund to assist the holders 
of that award to publish their theses, or, if at all possible, by 
more frequent awards. The Anna C. Brackett stipend is $670. 
Both committees are agreed that this award should be in- 
creased to $700 and any surplus income allowed to accumulate 
for further investment as in the case of the A. F. P. fund. 

The Latin American Fellowship has been raised each year 
by voluntary subscription. This fellowship was established at 
the Washington Biennial and in view of the action then taken 
has been announced each year since. We have a credit in the 
treasury in this fund at this time of $3.16 but if the branches 
and individuals respond as generously as in the past the neces- 
sary sum will be in hand before the stipend must be paid. In 
order that there may be no embarrasssing delays in meeting 
this obligation it is urged that all contributors notify the 
Treasurer, as promptly as possible, of the amount and time of 
their contributions. 


The Committee on Finance takes this occasion to suggest 
that permanent funds for the fellowship awards made each year 
by the Association should be provided. The Life Membership 
fund would seem a proper nucleus for such purpose. This 
fund grows slowly, it is true, but if it could be augumented as 


suggested in the recommendations appended to this report it 
would grow steadily and rapidly and the fellowships, which it 
has been the pleasure of the Association to provide, would soon 
be placed beyond the exigencies of the annual budget or of 
voluntary subscription. Moreover the number and variety of 
these awards could, in time, be materially increased. 


II. Concerning Current Expenses 


The reports of the Treasurer no less than the reports of the 
Executive Secretary show the increased demands upon the Asso- 
ciation and the increased cost of administration. The present year 
has been an exceedingly difficult one because of the distressing con- 
ditions which have prevailed all over the country. Our branches 
have done their utmost to make prompt and full financial reports 
but circumstances have made that impossible. We have 
carried our financial obligations as best we could during the 
time of suspended activities and, with the exception of the 
Journal debt, we have met or see our way to meeting the year’s 
demands. The branch reports received indicate a normal if 
much delayed membership and a number of branches show a 
most gratifying and encouraging increase in membership in 
spite of the serious obstacles to growth. The policy of the 
Journal is once more before us for determination. The con- 
stantly increasing cost of publication made it necessary for us 
to return to the quarterly form temporarily. The special assess- 
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ment authorized at the Washington meeting and confirmed by 
the Council of April, 1918, was levied in July last. While not 
all branches and general members have responded to the call 
for this assessment, the sum so far received has materially de- 
creased the debt of last year to the Arthur H. Crist Co. and 
has made it possible for us to carry the problem until this 
convention shall direct the disposition of it. In this connection 
the Finance Committe cannot fail to call attention to the 
courteous, considerate and generous treatment of the Asso- 
ciation by the Arthur H. Crist Co. At one time during the 
year our indebtedness to them amounted to approximately four 
thousand dollars and because of the very unusual conditions 
of receipts from branches the officers could give Mr. Crist no 
assurance as to dates of payment. We could only assure him 
that we are an honest organization and would pay our debts. 
He was face to face with large financial obligations and serious 
business problems. In spite of that he carried us along without 
demands for notes which he could properly have made, and 
which would have caused us both inconvenience and expense. 
In addition he did all this without impatient importunities 
which was very comforting to your officers. The present in- 
debtedness to the Crist Co. is $1,350.30. The finance committee 
begs that provision for meeting this indebtedness be made and 
that a definite financial policy for publications be determined. 


III. Recommendations 


In consideration of the financial statements accompanying 
this report the Committee on Finance offers the following 
recommendations : 

A. That the biennial award of the Anna C. Brackett Memorial 
Fellowship shall carry a stipend of seven hundred instead of 
six hundred and seventy dollars. 

B. In view of the increased activities of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae, the increased demands upon the Associa- 
tion for service in fields in which the organization is peculiarly 
adapted to serve and in order to establish on a permanent basis 
and to increase in number as the funds will permit, those fellow- 
ships which are annually awarded by the Association the 
Committee on Finance recommends that Art. VI, Sec. 2 of the 
By-Laws be amended to read: 

“An annual fee of two dollars shall be due from each branch 
member, member-at-large and councillor provided her fee shall 
not have been otherwise paid. Fifty cents of each fee so re- 
ceived shall be set aside in a fellowship fund to be administered 
as directed by the Association through its Committees on 
Finance and Fellowships.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. H. H. Hiton, 


Chairman, Committee on Finance. 
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Norte: Mrs. Morrison of San Francisco after conference with 
officers and members of the branches in the west felt that she 
could not support the recommendation of the rest of the Com- 
mittee in regard to the increase in dues, and is therefore recorded 
here as dissenting from this portion of the report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
BIENNIAL, CONVENTION, St. Louis, Mo., MarcH 31—Apru, 3, 1919 


The Committee on Credentials reports the following officers and 
representatives in attendance at the Biennial Convention, held in St. Louis, 
Mo., March 31—April 3. 

General Officers: Mrs. Rosenberry, Mrs. G. S. Martin, Mrs. Pomeroy, 
Mrs. Morgan, Dr. Stevens, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Orville Martin. 

Representing colleges and universities: Beloit College, Miss Houston; 
Bryn Mawr College, Miss Kirkbride; Carleton College, Mrs. Schneidt; 
Colorado College, Miss Churchill; Columbia University, Miss Gildersleeve; 
Cornell College, Miss Busse; Earlham College, Miss Doan; Elmira Col- 
lege, Miss Whittaker; Goucher College, Dr. Rogers; Grinnell College, 
Miss Millerd; Indiana University, Miss Philputt; Knox College, Miss 
Stayt; Lake Forest College, Miss Hamilton; Leland Stanford, Jr. Uni- 
versity, Miss Bradford; Miami University, Miss Hamilton; Mills College, 
Miss Keep; Milwaukee-Downer College, Miss Sabin; Mount Holyoke 
College, Miss Dutton; Oberlin College, Miss Sinclair; Radcliffe College, 
Mrs. Lyon; Smith College, Miss Cutler; Swarthmore College, Miss Bald- 
win; Trinity College, Miss Smith; University of California, Dr. Peixotto; 
University of Chicago, Dr. Terry; University of Cincinnati, 
Miss Pattee; University of Kansas, Dr. Hyde; University of 
Michigan, Mrs. Jordan; University of Minnesota, Miss Beggs; 
University of Missouri, Miss Johnston; University of Nebraska, 
Miss Heppner; University of North Dakota, Mrs. Kane; University of 
Rochester, Miss Bowen; University of Wisconsin, Miss Nardin; Vassar 
College, Miss Ellery; Washington University, Miss McCaulley; Wellesley 
College, Miss Pendleton; Wells College, Mrs. Rexford. 

Representing branches: Ann Arbor—Mrs. Adams; Battle Creek— 
Mrs. Woodin; Beloit—Miss Houston; Bloomington, Ind.—Mrs. Stout; 
Boston—Miss Coats, Miss Fish, Mrs. Lyon, Miss Pendleton; California— 
Miss Bradford, Miss Keep, Dr. Peixotto, Miss Stebbins; Chicago—Miss 
Adkins, Mrs. Hester, Miss Faulkener, Miss Haire, Miss Tremaine, Miss 
Schmidt, Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. Pomeroy; Colorado Southern—Miss Churchill; 
Connecticut—Mrs, Bumstead; Des Moines—Mrs. Schermerhorn; Detroit— 
Mrs. Hendrick, Dr. Stevens; Duluth—Mrs. Matter; Elmira—Miss Whitta- 
ker; Fall River—Miss Durfee; Huntington—Mrs. Moore; Illinois Central— 
Mrs. Trelease, Mrs. Whisenand; Illinois—lowa—Mrs. Wiggins; Indiana- 
polis—Mrs. Moore; Ithaca—Mrs. Bates, Mrs. Martin; Kansas—Miss 
Lynn; Kansas City—Mrs. Murphy, Mrs. Hopkins, Mrs. Orville Martin, 
Miss Morrison, Mrs. Harderibergh, Mrs. Stern, Mrs. Wills; Los Angeles— 
Mrs. Mackey; Madison—Miss Nardin; Mankato—Mrs. Northrop; Mary- 
ville—Miss Miller; Milwaukee—Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Kennan, Miss Sabin, 
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Mrs. Wahl; Minnesota—Mrs. Atchison, Mrs. Jorgens, Mrs. Richardson, 
Miss Beggs, Mrs. Evans, Mrs. Oren, Miss Wells; Missouri Central—Mrs. 
Miller, Mrs. Fairchild, Mrs. Greene; New York—Mrs. L’Ecluse; North 
Dakota—Mrs. Stokes; Oberlin—Miss Sinclair; Ohio—Mrs. Beahan; Ohio 
Valley—Miss Pattee, Miss Young; Omaha—Miss Thompson, Miss Lowry, 
Mrs. Woodland; Philadelphia—Miss Reilly, Miss Baldwin, Miss Kirk- 
bride, Dr. Tracy; Rhode Island—Mrs. Algeo; Rochester—Miss Bowen; 
St. Louis—Miss Brockstedt, Miss Flickinger, Mrs. Muench, Miss de Temp- 
lin, Mrs. Schneidt; St. Paul—Miss Austin; San Jose—Miss Rowell; 
Sioux City—Miss Eaton; Springfield—Miss Cook; Topeka—Miss Davis; 
Tulsa—Mrs. Conkling, Mrs. Shade; Washington—Mrs. Morgan, Mrs. 
Sidwell, Mrs. Swiggett. 

Representing affiliated Alumnae Associations: Barnard College— 
Miss Gildersleeve; Bryn Mawr College—Miss Bensberg, Mrs. Cramer, Mrs. 
Francis, Mrs. Gellhorn, Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Hardenbergh, Miss Holmes, 
Miss Loeb, Miss Sheldon; Elmira College—Miss Whittaker; Goucher Col- 
lege—Miss Green, Mrs. Pendleton, Mrs. Solter, Mrs. Tittmann; Radcliffe 
College—Miss Churchill, Miss Coats, Miss Dutton, Miss Fish, Mrs. Lyon, 
Mrs. O’Reille, Miss Reymann, Miss Stebbins; Smith College—Mrs. 
Baumgarten, Miss Cutler, Miss McCluney, Mrs. Sachs Miss Shapleigh, 
Mrs. Sihler, Miss Smith, Mrs. Taussig, Miss Wells, Miss Wham; Uni- 
versity of Michigan—Mrs. Fairchild, Mrs. Hendrick, Mrs. Jennings, Mrs. 
Jordan, Mrs. Kennan, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Peck, Mrs. Pomeroy, Mrs Richard- 
son, Mrs. Scott, Miss Stayt, Miss White, Miss Winans, Mrs. Woodin; 
Washington University—Miss Ernst; Wellesley College—Miss Blattner, 
Mrs. Coverdale, Mrs. Hornbrook, Mrs. Hopkins, Mrs. Saxton, Mrs. 
Sprague, Miss Smith, Miss Schmidt, Miss Stern, Mrs. Moore, Miss 
Poynter; Wells College—Mrs. Rexford, Miss Fritsch. 

Representing General Members: North Atlantic Section—Miss Cutler, 
Miss Harris. 

Committee Chairmen: Credentials, Mrs. Pomeroy; International Rela- 
tions, Miss Gildersleeve; Membership, Mrs. Martin; Publication, Mrs. 
Martin; Recognition of Colleges, Miss Reilly. 

Ex-Presidents: Mrs. Moore. 
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MINUTES OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 30—April 3 


Meeting of the Board of Directors 
March 30, 1919 


The meeting of the Board of Directors was called together by the 
President. Those present were: Mrs. Pomeroy, Mrs. Martin, Mrs. 
Morgan, Dr. Stevens and by invitation, Mrs. Moore, Mrs. Sidwell, Mrs. 
Swiggett, Mrs. Jordan, and Mrs. Trelease with Miss Whittaker acting 
as secretary of the Board. 

Mrs. Rosenberry made a preliminary statement that the national 
officers had had great difficulty in carrying the financial burden this 
year, due to two causes: First, the influenza epidemic had delayed the 
payment of the dues and second, only twelve hundred dollars of the 
thirty-cent tax had been paid leaving thirteen hundred dollars still to 
be paid. 

Mrs. Pomeroy was called upon for her report as treasurer. She 
asked first that the matter of the special assessment be considered 
since over half of it had not been paid. The deficit on the Journal 
still amounted to $1,500 and the branch dues paid in to date amounted 
to $6,437. Total receipts to March 15 were $9,206.85. Total expenses 
were $9,087.83, leaving a balance March 15 of $119.02. She stated that 
the expenses of the year could be met if the balance on the Journal 
could be met. At this point she presented a report of the finance com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. Hilton, Miss Humphrey and Mrs. Morrison 
besides heself. Mrs. Morrison had sent a minority report which Mrs. 
Rosenberry read, explaining her objection to the recommendation for 
the raising of the dues by calling attention to the value of the local 
work which the branches were doing and the need of money for the 
support of this work and making the statement that most of the liberty 
bonds bought by the Association had been bought with money con- 
tributed through the life memberships of the California Branch. In 
this connection Mrs. Pomeroy stated that only the bonds bought out 
of the life membership fund were due to the California Branch. The 
Association holds other liberty bonds. 

Mrs. Pomeroy also called attention to the fact that if the Associa- 
tion is to award annually two fellowships these fellowships must be 
put on a permanent basis. The Latin American Fellowship has been 
raised by voluntary contributions. At the present time there are only 
$3.16 in hand for this purpose. 

The discussion of the raising of the dues was taken up. There was 
general reluctance in the Board of Directors to recommend an in- 
crease in the dues if any other way could be found for increasing the 
income of the Association. Various means were suggested: first, an 
increase of the dues to two dollars of which fifty cents should go into 
the fellowship fund; second, various classes of membership, contribut- 
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ing, sustaining, etc.; third, voluntary contributions in response to an 
appeal for the support of the various activities of the Association. As 
a result of the discussion it was moved that the recommendation of 
the finance committee be presented to the convention with the entire 
approval of the board of directors but with the recognition also that 
the raising of the dues might work hardship in some case; and that 
a clear statement should be made to the convention by the treasurer of 
the necessity for increased funds, and that the various ways in which 
such funds might be secured should be presented by the executive 
secretary. This motion was carried. 

The question of the Journal was next taken up. In reply to an 
inquiry Mrs. Martin stated that the Journal cost about $600 an issue. 
Miss Thomas in a letter to Mrs. Rosenberry had suggested that a news 
letter be issued instead of the more expensive publication. Mrs. Martin 
reported that request had gone to the publisher for an estimate on the 
cost of such a newsletter and that a reply was hoped for before the close 
of the convention. Mrs. Martin also reported on a plan which had been 
worked out for the alumni publications by which their circulation was to 
be combined and their advertising space sold on the basis of the com- 
bined circulation. She had made inquiry into the possiblity of such a 
combination in the case of the alumnae magazines and had reason to 
believe that a successful plan might be worked out along these lines 
for these publications. A report on the possibilities of this plan is also 
hoped for from New York before the close of the convention. 

Mrs. Pomeroy then proposed the budget for the ensuing year. 
(See p. 176) 

A discussion in regard to some of the items followed and it was 
moved, seconded and carried that this budget be recommended to the 
convention to be passed on item by item. 

A discussion of the question of establishing national headquarters 
with a club house in Washington then followed. It was pointed out that 
the question of a club house in Washington could be dealt with separately 
from the question of establishing headquarters. There was general agree- 
ment that the establishment of some kind of national headquarters in Wash- 
ington was desirable, since it would greatly facilitate co-operation with 
the government bureaus. It was moved by Mrs. Morgan and seconded 
by Dr. Stevens that it was the sense of the meeting that the Associa- 
tion should have some sort of headquarters in Washington in order to 
carry on cooperation with the government in various branches of 
educational work. 

It was explained by Mrs. Martin that with the organization and 
demobilization of the S.A.T.C. and the consequent reorganization in 
the colleges, it had proved impossible to carry out the plan voted by 
the Board of Directors to hold the biennial meeting in June; and that 
the President, the Treasurer and the Secretary had taken the respon- 
sibility of changing the date to March 30 to April 3. The secretary asked 
whether the Board of Directors was willing to ratify this action. It 
was moved and seconded that the Board of Directors ratify this change 
of date. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
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Minutes of the Adjourned Meeting of the Board of Directors, Monday, March 
31, 1919 


Mrs. Pomeroy reported that Miss Ruth Gentry, a former member 
and fellow of the Asociation had in her will left to the Association 
a legacy of one thousand dollars to be used as the Association might 
direct; and that a check for $955.00 had been received, that being the 
amount of the legacy left after the deduction of the inheritance tax. 
Mrs. Pomeroy moved, and Dr. Stevens seconded the motion, that this 
legacy of $955.00 be added to the life membership fund and that this 
become the nucleus of our permanent fellowship fund. The motion was 
carried. 

Mrs. Pomeroy also pointed out that we should as soon as possible 
accumulate a fund the income of which will support the Latin American 
Fellowship. Mrs. Martin moved that if we get increased funds this 
year the Association shall provide the Latin American Fellowship out 
of the national funds without an appeal to the branches; if not, that 
a general appeal to the branches be made and that the stipend be 
increased to $600. The motion was seconded and carried. 

It was further moved, seconded and carried that in case the appeal 
to the branches should be necessary the income from the life member- 
ship funds including the income from Miss Gentry’s legacy, be the 
contribution to the Latin American fellowship from the Association 
and that the branches be asked to provide the rest. 

Mrs. Rosenberry called attention to the fact that several amend- 
ments which had been proposed at the last Council meeting or in the 
call for the Biennial would have to be formulated for presentation to 
the convention. The first of these related to the change of name of 
the Association and had been proposed by Miss Thomas at the last 
Biennial meeting. The second related to the admission of holders of 
professional degrees who had had at least two years of academic work 
and had been proposed by the Committee on Recognition at the last 
Council meeting. The third related to membership on the Council on 
the part of the chairmen of standing committees and it was moved, 
seconded, and carried that it is the sense of the Board of Directors that 
chairmen of standing committees of the National Association shall be 
ipso facto members of the Council and that both chairmen and 
members of committee shall hold office for two years and that they 
shall be eligible to re-election. 

A discussion followed in regard to the possiblity of finding some 
better method for the election of representatives of the general mem- 
bers, since the method prescribed in the by-laws had been found 
cumbersome and unworkable. After some discussion the Board of 
Directors found itself unable to propose an improved method and 
decided to recommend no change for the present. 

Mrs. Morgan moved to recommend that the Southern Association 
of College Women be formally invited to meet with the A.C.A. at 
the next biennial. This was seconded and carried. 

At the request of the President it was moved, seconded and carried 


that a committee be appointed to consider the time and place of the 
next biennial. 
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It was moved and carried that a Committee on Resolutions be 
appointed, and the matter of formulating the amendments to be sub- 
mitted to the convention was referred to this committee. 

It was moved to recommend to the convention that the Association 
offer its continued cooperation to the Bureau of Education especially 
in its work for the School Board Service Division. Mrs. Morgan sug- 
gested that before this recommendation is made a telegram be sent 
to Mr. Claxton asking whether such continued cooperation is desired and 
it was decided to send the telegram. 

Mrs. Martin reported that at the Boston conference with Miss 
Sidgwick and Miss Spurgeon a request had been made by the con- 
ference that the A.C. A. make an investigation of the kind of training 
required for the various professional fields open to women and formu- 
late a statement of the requirements for these fields that can be in- 
corporated in the announcements sent out by the colleges with an 
indication of the specific courses given in the curriculum that would 
furnish such foundation training for later professional work. Mrs. 
Orville Martin moved that a committee be appointed to do this. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Adjourned Meeting of the Board of Directors, Tuesday Afternoon, April 1, 
1919 


A second adjourned meeting of the Board of Directors was held on 
Tuesday afternoon to make certain needed authorizations. 

Mrs. Morgan moved and Dr. Stevens seconded her motion that 
the executive secretary be authorized to have the by-laws reprinted as 
amended at this convention. The motion was carried. 

Mrs. Pomeroy moved and the motion was seconded and carried that 
Bulletin No. 1 on Vocational Training be reprinted as soon as possible. 

The Board also voted the following appropriations: 


_ (1) A sum not to exceed $50 for expenses incident to the conven- 
tion incurred by the St. Louis Branch. 


A sum not to exceed $25 to cover the expense of the Committee 
on Juvenile Vocational Supervision. 


(3) A sum not to exceed $50 for the professional audit of the 
treasurer’s accounts before August 1. 


On account of the impracticability of separating the war work 
from the regular work of the executive secretary it was voted to 
transfer the balance of the war service appropriation to the appropria- 
tion for the office of the executive secretary. 

The treasurer was also authorized to pay any other expenses in- 
curred in connection with the convention. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 


The Council Meeting 


The meeting was called to order at nine thirty Monday morning, 
March 3lst with the President, Mrs. Marvin B. Rosenberry in the 
chair. The President explained that there was no business to come 
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before the Council at this time that would not have to be acted cn 
by the convention and suggested that a motion to adjourn would be 
in order so that business might be expedited by calling the convention 
at once. The motion to adjourn was made, seconded, and carried. 


General Meeting of the Association, Monday Morning Session 


The 35th general meeting of the Association was called to order 
by the President immediately after the adjournment of the Council 
meeting. Mrs. Ludwig Schneidt, president of the St. Louis Branch, 
made a brief address of welcome. The President called for the report 
of the Committee on Credentials. Mrs. Pomeroy reported that the 
Committee could not make a complete report at this time and suggested 
the calling of the roll instead. This was done and itt was moved, 
seconded, and carried that this substitution of the roll call should 
be accepted. 

The report of the President was then presented informally. 

The secretary was asked to read the minutes of the meeting of 
the Board of Directors, held on the preceding evening. (See p. 167 fil.) 

The President then called for the report of the recording secretarv 
which in the absence of this officer was presented by the executive 
secretary The report consisted only of the record of two actions 
taken by the Board of Directors in the interim of meetings. (1) In 
May, 1918, the Directors voted by mail that the Biennial should be 
held in St. Louis in June, 1919. There were nine votes in the affirma- 
tive, one in the negative. (2) In July, 1918, the Directors voted by mai! 
their approval of the sending oft he call for the special assessment to 
meet the deficit in the Journal fund. There were nine votes in the 
affirmative, no negative votes. 

The report was accepted. 

The ‘Treasurer then presented her report She also reported 
that the $250 due the European fellow, who because of the war 
had been unable to use the stipend, was held in the form of Lib- 
erty Bonds and the other $250 had been placed in the permanent 
fellowship fund until such time as the fellow should be able to use it 
for study abroad. It was moved, seconded, and carried that the 
report of the treasurer be accepted. 

The president then called for the report of the finance committee 
and in the absence of the chairman, Mrs. Hilton, it was presented by 
the treasurer. (See page 162 fill.) Mrs. Pomeroy asked whether the 
chair wished to have the budget presented at this point and the 
President replied that with the consent of the convention this would 
be postponed until later. Commenting on the report Mrs. Roseberry 
said that the committee had relied greatly on the advice of Lee, 
Higginson and Co., and that in making reinvestments bonds of un- 
questioned value and security had been purchased. It was moved, 
seconded and carried that the report should be accepted. 

The chair then announced the appointment of a Committee on 
Resolutions and assigned to it also the work of formulating the amend- 
ments to the by-laws that were to be presented to the convention. 
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The Committee was as follows: Miss Marion Churchill, chairman; 
Miss Marion Reilly; Mrs. Glen L. Swiggett; and Miss Eloise Ellery. 
On motion the meeting then adjourned. 


General Meeting, Monday Afternoon Session 


The convention was again called to order on Monday afternoon at 
2:00 p.m., Mrs. Philip North Moore presiding. 

The report of the executive secretary was first called for. Mrs. Ros- 
enberry then took the chair and a short discussion on some of the points 
in the report followed. Mrs. Bates spoke on the need of a strong state 
organization and Mrs. Bumstead of Connecticut reported that had such 
an organization of the A. C. A. existed during the war it would have re- 
duced their work fifty per cent. It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that the report be accepted. 

The President then called for the reports of the sectional vice- 
presidents. In the absence of the vice presidents of the North and 
South Atlantic sections their reports were read by the executive 
secretary. Dr. Stevens, vice president of the Northeast Central Section 
presented her report in person and Mrs. Oren presented the report for 
the Northwest Central Section, where there has been for some time a 
vacancy in the vice presidency. It was moved, seconded and carried that 
these reports be accepted. 

The President then announced that the representative of the 
School Patrons Department of the National Educational Association 
was obliged to leave the convention soon and that with the consent of 
the meeting she would call upon her for her report at this time. She 
then introduced Mrs. Ella S. Stewart of Chicago, President of the 
School Patrons Department, who spoke on the organization and 
work of the Department, describing the work of its various committees 
and telling something about the efforts that had been made in behalf 
of the Federal Education Bill. It was moved, seconded and carried 
that the report be accepted and placed on file. The meeting then on 
motion adjourned. 


General Meeting, Wednesday Morning Session 


The Wednesday morning session of the convention was called to 
order by the President at 9:30. The first order of business was the 
reading of the reports of committees. The first report presented was 
that of the Committee on Fellowships, Miss Maltby, chairman. In 
the absence of Miss Maltby it was read by the executive secretary. 
(See page 133 fil.) It was moved, seconded, and carried that the report 
be accepted. It was moved that the recommendation of the Committee 
that the name of Miss Phyllis Ackerman be stricken from the list of 
fellows of the Association and that she be asked to return the stipend 
of five hundred dollars be accepted. This motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Miss Gildersleeve next presented the report of the Committee on 
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International Relations. (See page 151 fll.) It was moved, seconded and 
carried that the report be accepted. Miss Gildersleeve then presented 
the report of the Committee on Foreign Students, Mrs. Lucien Howe, 
chairman. It was moved, seconded and carried that this report also 
be accepted. 

Some discussion of the proposal contained in Miss Gildersleeve’s 
report to create a Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship followed and 
Mrs. Pomeroy moved that the A.C. A. give $100 to the Rose Sidgwick 
Memorial Fellowship with the understanding that as the financial plans 
for the Fellowship mature we shall have further part in these plans. 
This motion was seconded and carried. 

Mrs. Rosenberry then presented a communication from President 
Thomas saying that she and Dean Taft had been given leave of 
absence for the next academic year for the purpose of making a trip 
around the world visiting foreign educational institutions and offering her 
services in the work of extending the international relations of the 
Association. Dr. Stevens moved that President M. Carey Thomas con- 
tinue to be a member and that Dean Helen Taft be made a member 
of the International Relations Committee and that they be authorized to 
investigate the possibilities of an interchange of women professors 
between this country and Europe and of the establishment of a 
Women’s University Club in Paris and in Athens. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 

It was reported by the executive secretary that at a joint meeting 
of the Committee on International Relations and the Committee on 
Foreign Students it had been agreed by the members of both com- 
mittees that the Committee on Foreign Students should become a 
sub-committee of the Committee on Internation! Relations. It was 
moved by Mrs. Morgan that this action be taken. The motion was 
seconded and carried. It was moved that the report of these two com- 
mittees be printed in full in the Journal. Seconded and carried. 

The President then announced that if there was no objection the 
reading of the rest of the Committee reports would be postponed ‘and 
the order of business would be changed to the consideration of the 
matters referred to the convention by the Board of Directors. The 
President asked the executive secretary to present the matters to be 
dealt with one by one. The secretary read from the minutes of ‘the 
Board of Directors as follows: “It was moved that the recommenda- 
tion of the finance committee (proposing an increase in dues) be 
presented to the convention with the entire approval of the Board of 
Directors but with the recognition also that the raising of the dues 
might work hardship in some cases and that a clear statement should 
be made to the convention by the treasurer of the necessity: for in- 
creased funds, and that the various ways in which such funds might. be 
secured should be presented by the executive secretary.” 

The President then asked Mrs. Pomeroy to make a statement 
presenting the reasons for the necessity of increasing the dues. Mrs. 
Pomeroy called attention to the increasing frequency of calls for 
assistance from the various departments of the government and said 
that we should be ready to respond effiectively to such calls. She 
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also spoke of the increase in postage, paper, printing, and clerical 
service, saying that the last three will not be likely to decrease much 
soon. There was also need that our fellowships should be put on a 
permanent basis at the earliest possible moment. Finally, the demand 
for the Journal among the branches and general members made it 
desirable to return to the monthly form or to some form of monthly 
publication at once if possible. 

At the request of the president Mrs. Martin presented the various 
plans that had been suggested for securing increased revenue: (1) 
Adopting the recommendation of the finance committee to raise the 
dues to two dollars, setting aside a half dollar of cach fee for the 
permanent fellowship fund; (2) creating various classes of member- 
ship such as contributing and sustaining memberships with different 
dues—five, ten, fifteen, or twenty-five dollars; (3) securing voluntary 
contributions from members or others interested in the work of the 
Association. 

Mrs. Wahl moved to adopt the recommendation of the finance 
committee. The motion was seconded. 

Mrs. Adams of Ann Arbor said that while her branch had in- 
structed her to allow her vote to be guided by the discussion in the 
convention, they felt that it was not possible for them to have the 
dues raised now. She thought that either of the two alernatives would 
be better. Mrs. Orville Martin asked whether all those who had been 
instructed by their branches against the raising of the dues might be 
asked to stand. Later this was changed to a request that all delegates 
should hand in -slips giving the name of the branch and _ indicating 
whether they nad been dcti.isely instructed for or against and, if not 
instructed, what the opinion of the branch was. 

While the slips were being covxcted it was suggested that a sus- 
taining or contributing membership with publication of the names was 
not democratic, but that tke desired result might be obtained by having 
arblank for.dues on which the minimum dues might be recorded with a 
further statement of what tle member’s additional contribution would 
be. 

It was reported that the count of the slips showed seven branches 
to have instructed for the raising of the dues, twenty-five against, and 
two uninstructed. (Since the total number of branches represented 
at-the convention exceeded 34 some delegates must have been absent 
or not voting.) 

Mrs. Sidwell asked whether it might be possible to raise the dues 
for the branches that were willing to have them raised. 

-Another suggestion was made that cach branch raise the equivalent 
of two dollars per capita. 

Miss Tremaine expressed the opinion that the National work is far 
more important than the branch work and that if the national associa- 
tion is to carry on its work effectively it must have funds. She did 
not like the idea of a discrimination in dues among college women. 
(Applause.) 

Mrs. Beahan said that she supported Miss Tremaine and would 
urge that the fact be made clear that fifty cents of the additional 
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dollar would go as a definite contribution to scholarship by creating 
a permanent fellowship fund and fifty cents to the support of the 
general work. 

Miss Sinclair asked whether if the dues were increased the national 
association would finance the work of state organization or whether the 
branches must tax themselves further for this work. Mrs. Martin 
replied that if this increase in dues were voted it would be necessary 
for the national association to finance the state work. 

Mrs. Bumstead expressed the fear that raising the dues would 
cut down the membership and suggested increasing fifty cents, all of 
it to go to the fellowship fund. 

Mrs. Adams thought that it would be impossible in the college 
centers for the wives of young instructors to pay the increased dues. 

Mrs. Orville Martin said that after sitting with the Board of 
Directors and hearing them discuss the wisdom of an expenditure so 
small as five dollars she was impressed with the fact that the national 
association economizes as the branches do not. 

Mrs. Morgan said that their delegation had been left free but 
that the branch was in favor of raising the fee to two dollars. She 
said that so far as contributions were concerned she would remind 
the association of the fate of the special assessment, less than half of 
which had been paid. The branches seem to feel that they have a 
right to consider their branch work first when as a matter of fact the 
national work is the thing of primary importance. The Drama League 
has the contributing and sustaining membership plan and finds it 
difficult to get these forms of membership. They are always asking 
themselves what they can offer the members to make them willing 
to pay these higher rate memberships. She would recommend that the 
branch charge its members the present rate but pay the national 
organization $2 for each member, securing the necessary money as 
each branch may find possible. 

Mrs. Woodin thought that if the dues were raised the Battle 
Creek branch would disband. Mrs. Stout said that the Bloomington 
Branch would lose 100% of its members but that it was ready to push 
the state organization plan. In reply to a question as to what is done 
with the other dollar collected by the local branch Mrs. Stout replied 
that it was used to help local civic needs, and for scholarships for the local 
university. 

It was suggested that the branches collect full dues from associate 
members and turn in their one dollar also to the national organization. 

Dr. Stevens, vice president of the northeast central section said that 
her section was against raising the dues. She thought that the failure 
to pay the thirty cent tax was due to other circumstances than the 
unwillingness of the branches. 

Miss Sabin moved to amend the motion by substituting the 
words “each branch shall send to the national treasurer the sum of 
two dollars for each member,” in place of the words “the annual dues 
shall be two dollars.” The motion was seconded. 

Miss Cutler called attention to the fact that the Association had 
been talking only about the branch members. She said she was sure 
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that the general members would be willing to pay more money if they 
could be kept more closely in touch with the national association. 

Miss Sabin asked permission to change her motion to read: “Each 
branch shall send to the national treasurer $2 for each member and 
the annual dues shall be two dollars for each general member, and 
fifty cents for each member shall be added to the fellowship fund’ 
This change was accepted by Miss Hyde who had seconded it. ‘The 
amendment was carried. The original motion was then put and carried. 

The President then announced that the next matter to come 
before the Association was the matter of the Journal. The first ques- 
tion was whether the Association should have a publication of some 
kind. 

Mrs. Schermerhorn of Des Moines moved that we have a publica- 
tion. The motion was seconded and carried. Miss Johnston ex- 
pressed the opinion that it should be left to the discretion of the 
executive secretary whether we should have a Journal or a monthly 
news letter. Miss Conklin suggested that we should have a quarterly 
with a news-letter at intervals between. Mrs. Sidwell then moved that 
we should have a publication that appears at least as often as once 
a month as soon as the financial condition permits and that the 
form should be left to the discretion of the executive committee. 
The motion was seconded. 

Miss Dutton thought that it was important to keep a dignified 
publication which college libraries would wish to subscribe to and 
which would keep the knowledge of the Association and its work 
before college students. She wished to know whether there was 
any danger that the publication would be reduced to a news-letter 
merely. Dean Bradford also testified to the value of the Journal in its 
present form. Mrs. Morgan asked for a show of hands on the question 
of how many wished to retain the Journal in substantially its present 
form, whatever else might be added. A large majority of the hands 
came up. 

Miss Adams urged the need of a news sheet, weekly if possible. 

Mrs. Rosenberry said that we should be glad to put in a news- 
letter between the issues of the Journal although until September 
probably only the Journal would be possible. 

Mrs. Sidwell said that she wished to add to her motion the 
words, “with the understanding that the Journal shall be issued at 
least quarterly.” This was accepted by the seconder of the motion and 
the motion was carried. 

Mrs. Rosenberry suggested that a motion be made that the adver- 
tising plan which the combined associations of alumni and alumnae are 
considering should be left to the discretion of the executive officers. 
The motion was made, seconded and carried. 

Mrs. Pomeroy then presented the following budget proposed for the 
ensuing biennial period and distributed mimegraphed copies of this together 
with the budget of the past two years. 
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BUDGET 
Item 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
1. Salaries; Executive Secretary.... $2,000 $2,000 $2,000 $2,000 
oe id ea aici ah ane 500 500 500 500 
2. Traveling Allowance, President. . 150 150 150 150 
Exectuive Secretary ........... 300 300 500 500 
3. Office Incidentals, Ex Secty.... 1,000 1,000 1,500 1,500 
PE cicecchdatvaeedecenks 150 250 250 250 
4 Publications 
5. Committee Expenses and Conferences 
ER os ca siciclab'neaae ow a 125 200 200 200 
Pe tcccvishibscbeaeseewe 15 50 200 200 
Vocational Opportunities ...... 125 250 125 125 
Recognition of Universities and 
Ce cies ite reed emmtwwe 75 75 75 75 
Conference of Women Trustees 25 y 25 25 
Conference of Alumnae Assn... 25 25 25 25 
European Fellowship .......... 500 500 500 600 
Pe ME scandedenceseses 50 50 - 50 50 
Educational Legislation ...... 25 25 25 25 
School Patrons N.E.A. ..... 25 25 25 25 
National Council of Women.... 25 25 25 25 
6. Expenses: Vice-President ...... 500 500 500 500 
DE PEED sbeceesbesardacsuse 750 











$5,615 $6,600 $6,775 $6,775 


She remarked that the appropriations for some of the committees voted 
last year had not been called for and that if any appropriations were 
wanted for the ensuing year that had not been included this was the time 
to ask for them. She also asked whether the association wished to consider 
the budget item by item. 

Mrs. Adams moved and Mrs. Wahl seconded the motion that the 
budget be voted as a whole, not item by item. The motion was carried. 

Mrs. Pomeroy called attention to increases in the various appro- 
priations and explained the need of them. 

Mrs. Sidwell moved that the budget be passed as presented. This 
was seconded and carried unanimously. 

The next subject discussed was the question of raising the funds 
for the Latin American Fellowship. Mrs. Adams spoke on the value 
of giving each branch a definite piece of work to do and thought that 
the raising of this fund offered an opportunity to do this. She moved 
that the fund be raised by voluntary contributions. This was seconded 
and carried. 

Mrs. Pomeroy announced at this point that one of our members 
had offered to be one of a group to give one hundred dollars toward a 
permanent fund for this fellowship, and Mrs. Rosenberry called the 
attention of the convention to the announcement already made in the 
meeting of the Board of Directors and in the treasurer’s report of the 
legacy of a thousand dollars from Miss Gentry’s estate. 

Afternoon Session, Wednesday, April 2 

The meeting was called to order by the President at 2 o’clock. 

The report of the Committee on the Recognition of Colleges was 
first called for. 


Miss Reilly, chairman, reported for the committee that it had 
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had but one meeting during the year owing to the epidemic of influenza, 
and that the colleges to be recommended for addition to the accredited 
list would be reported to the Council meeting on the following day. 
She recalled also the fact that at the Council meeting in Chicago a 
year ago the Committee had recommended to the Councillors the 
consideration of the admission to membership in the Association of 
women holding bachelors’ degrees which nominally are not degrees in 
arts, philosophy, literature, and science but which actually in content 
are equivalent to the degrees already accepted by the Association. An 
amendment to the constitution was proposed at that meeting and the 
committee now recommends the adoption of the amendment. The 
clause covering the recognition of certain degrees is in the act of in- 
corporation and not in the by-laws proper. The committee would 
therefore suggest that if the amendment is adopted the president and 
executive secretary be empowered to take counsl as to the best method 
of incorporating the change in our existing charter. The change pro- 
posed is that we shall accept from our accredited institutions not 
only the degree in arts, philosophy, literature and science, but any 
other bachelor’s degree provided the requirements for the degree 
include at least two years of work that would be credited towards 
the arts degree in the institution. 

The Committee would ask further that if this amendment is 
adopted a special committee may be appointed to determine what 
degrees in our recognized institutions fulfill this requirement. The 
Committee would suggest that this be a committee of seven selected 
with due regard to geographical distribution and that this Committee 
sit with the Committee on Recognition at the Council and at the 
Biennial and that one person on the committee other than the chairman 
act as the secretary of the committee. 

The Committee on Recognition would also ask that it be instructed 
to add to the information required from colleges and universities 
applying for admission not only the regular question in regard to 
equal salaries for men and women but also a request for information 
from the institution in regard to its policy of promotion to higher 
positions for women already on its faculty. The report of the Com- 
mittee was accepted. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that an amendment be passed 
making eligible to membership in the association holders of other 
degrees than those in arts, philosophy, science or literature from our 
accredited colleges, provided the requirements for such degrees include 
at least two years of work that would be credited by the institution 
towards its arts degree. 

It was moved by Miss Reilly and seconded by Mrs. Pomeroy that 
a committee of seven be appointed with due regard to geographical 
distribution to work out the status of the courses other than the liberal 
arts course in our accredited colleges in order to determine whether 
they conform to the requirements, and that this committee sit with 
the Committee on Recognition at the Council meeting and at the 
Biennial and that one person on the committee other than the 
chairman act as secretary. The motion was carried. 
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It was also moved, seconded and carried that the Committee on 
Recognition be instructed to add to the information required from 
colleges and universities applying for admission a request for informa- 
tion in regard to their policy of promotion to higher positions for 
women already on the faculty. 

Mrs. Pomeroy then moved that the committee appointed to augment 
the committee on recognition shall be instructed to examine the 
institutions already on our list to determine whether they still observe 
the regulations under which they entered. This was seconded by 
Miss Whittaker and carried. 

Mrs. Morgan called attention to the fact that the amendment 
admitting the holders of professional degrees ought also to affect our 
associate membership. She moved therefore that the words a 
“bachelor’s degree” be substituted for “an A. B. degree” in the associate 
membership clause making it read: “Women who are not eligible 
to full membership but who have had a year of academic work in a 
college having a four years’ course and granting a bachelor’s degree 
may be elected to associate membership in the branch if the branch so 
desires.” Before the motion was seconded Miss Reilly asked whether 
Mrs. Morgan would be willing to add to the motion “and that the 
Committee on Recognition be requested to make the necessary inter- 
pretations.” Mrs. Morgan accepted this as part of her motion and it 
was seconded and carried. 

The report of the housing committee was the next matter of busi- 
ness and the chair said that if there was no objection the report would 
be filed for printing in the Journal and that only the recommendations 
accompanying it would be acted on. The executive secretary read 
the recommendations. (See p. 150.) It was moved, seconded and 
carried that these recommendations be adopted. 

It was also ordered that the report of our Representative in the 
Naples Table Association be filed and printed in the Journal. 

It was also moved, seconded and carried that the report of the 
War Service Committee should be accepted as printed in the January 
Journal. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that the report of the Com- 
mittee on Vocational Opportunities, which called for no action, should 
be accepted and printed in the Journal. 

The chair then announced that at the adjourned meeting of the 
Board of Directors a number of recommendations had been made to 
be submitted to the convention. The first of these was that the 
amended by-laws be printed. It was moved, seconded, and carried 
that this be done. The second was in regard to Bulletin No. 1 on 
Vocational Training. This is now out of date and the material has 
been revised and is practically ready for reprinting. Mrs. Pomeroy reported 
that this bulletin had more than paid for itself and that there would 
unquestionably be a good sale for a new edition. She therefore moved 
that it be reprinted. Mrs. Morgan seconded the motion and it was 
carried. 

The Board of Directors had also recommended that the chairman 
of standing committees be made members of the Council. It was 
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’ moved, seconded and carried that the chairman of standing committees 
of the national association shall be ipso facto members of the Council 
and that both chairmen and members of committees shall hold office for 
two years and that they shall be eligible to re-election. 

The Board of Directors had also recommended that the fixing of 
the time and place of the next Council and the next Biennial meetings 
should be left to a committee. Mrs. Beahan moved that this matter 
be left in the hands of the executive committee. This was seconded 
and carried. 

Another recommendation was that the Southern Association of 
College Women should be invited to hold their next convention at 
the same time and place with the A.C.A. Mrs. Sidwell moved that 
this invitation be extended. This was seconded and carried. 

The Board of Directors also recommended that the Association 
offer its continued cooperation to the Bureau of Education, especially 
in its work for the School Board Service Division. Mrs. Wahl moved 
and it was seconded and carried that this be done. 

The matter of changing the name of the Association, concerning 
which Miss Thomas had announced at the Council meeting in 1918 an 
intention of bringing in an amendment at this meeting was taken 
up for discussion. A passage from a letter from Miss Thomas was 
read proposing the name of The University Women’s Association of 
America and giving her reasons for believing this to be a better name. 

Miss Rogers spoke in support of Miss Thomas’s contention that 
the term university women would be better understood abroad than 
the term collegiate alumnae. Mrs. Beahan thought that the term 
alumnae should be retained since women who had not graduated might 
be classed as university women. Mrs. Adams felt that the word 
alumnae was the one that most often needed explanation. The Ann 
Arbor branch had discussed the change of name in three different 
sessions but had found nothing as good and had voted not to change. 
Miss Dutton also spoke for the retention of the present name. She 
thought that the name was already well known and that if a change 
were made we should have to begin practically as a new association 
and would lose all the prestige that the name now carried with it. Mrs. 
Pomeroy suggested that this be made a part of the business for the 
next biennial with a request to the branches that they should canvass 
the matter thoroughly and come with definite instructions at that 
time. This was moved, seconded, and carried. 

The matter of establishing a club house in Washington was the 
next business to be taken up. Mrs. Morgan was asked to present it. 

Mrs. Morgan spoke of the great desirability of a house in Wash- 
ington that seemed likely to be available for our purposes when the 
government terminates its lease of the property on July 1, and presented 
the following tabulation of the financial needs with proposals for 
meeting them: 


House at 1607 H Street, Lafayette Square, (opposite White House). 
Rents to Government at $6,500. 

Estimated income from bed rooms monthly (15 rooms at $1.50 to 
$2.50 a day) 
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Estimated monthly expenses outside of dining room, operation 980.00 


SEE cicivcckGssscndGrwaenktibsiveseeesed deewennachesreasktenke 542.00 
$1,122.00 
Estimated expenses exceeds estimated income by............. 282.00 


This estimate assumes that the rooms are kept full. On the other 
hand, additional income could be provided by rent of sleeping porches 
opening out of three rooms, and by rent of assembly rooms on first 
floor. 

Means of Financing 


Income from house should cover operating expenses. 

Rent should be covered by dues of members. 

Usual dining room deficit should be covered by dues of local mem- 
bers and by special catering or by maintaining a public cafeteria, for 
which there are facilities. 


Necessary for Opening the House 
Cash fund on hand or in sight to provide for 


i eck. Loe tine Vee bb eb ed eee eednonsenee $ 6,500.00 
rr ee ee cic ccc ee ube eneeee eden seu knden 15,000.00 
i i es einen bath ece beh ana eee eben eees 3,500.00 
5 e6bnceeesensnenanseeneeeneeeeseees 5,000.00 

Total $30,000.00 


2. Provision for raising $6,500 a year from dues. 

3. A group of people willing to guarantee the lease. 
The following alternative plans are proposed: 

1. Cash fund of $30,000.00. 

a. Gifts and longtime loans from individuals. $1,000 each sug- 
gested from thirty people. 

b. Raising the general dues for one year to $5, with a propor- 
tional amount to Alumnae Associations. (An experienced 
clubman says that on an assessment one-third of the 
members drop out, but on raising of dues only ten per 
cent.) 7,000 members at $4 each (the increase) would 
. $28,000. 8 alumnae associations at $300 each, $2,400. 

otal, $30,400. 
2. $6,500 a year from dues. 

a. Make all the general members automatically non resident mem- 
bers of the club. 

Raise the dues to $3 of which $1 shall be applied to the club. 
(Raise local D. C. dues to $10 including general dues.) 
6,500 members will produce $6,500. 

b. Establish club under auspices of A.C. A. so that only A.C.A. 
members are eligible to join, but make membership volun- 
tary. 

Make non-resident club dues $5. Yearly dues are then $6 if 
A.C. A. dues are not raised. 


(Make 1" club dues $10, total $12 if A.C. A. dues are not 
raise 
1,300 members will produce $6,500. 
3. Guarantors of Lease. 
The Washington Branch will undertake to find these. 


Mrs. Morgan suggested that it might be wise to put the matter 
in the hands of a committee. 

Mrs. Pomeroy said that she felt that it was desirable that the 
Association have headquarters in Washington and moved that it is the 
sense of this meeting that headquarters be established in Washington 
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in the general interests of the A.C.A. This motion was seconded. 
In order to show the need of such headquarters Mrs. Morgan read a 
list of the government departments that had asked for our assistance in 
the last few months. It was asked what this might mean in the way 
of expense to the branches. Mrs. Orville Martin thought that we 
might trust the executive officers not the raise the dues further. Miss 
Adams was convinced from her experience in government work that 
the Association should have both headquarters and a house. She 
thought that the establishment of the A.C. A. in adequate and dignified 
headquarters would be of inestimable value. The vote was called for and 
the motion was carried. 

Mrs. Pomeroy then moved that the matter be placed in the hands 
of a committee of seven to be appointed by the president to work out 
in conjunction with the Washington Committee a plan for such head- 
quarters and club house with authority to go ahead with plans or 
not to act as circumstances may dictate. The motion was seconded. 
Miss Sabin felt that assurance should be given the branches in the 
motion itself that no further tax would be imposed in carrying out the 
project. She moved therefore the following amendment: “It is ex- 
pressly understood that the project of headquarters and club house shall 
not entail a demand upon the branches to provide for the financial sup- 
port of the enterprise. This amendment was seconded and carried. 
The original motion was then carried. 

The matter of the program of work for the ensuing year was the 
next order of business. Typed copies of the program proposed by the 
board of directors were distributed, and read by the president who 
called for additional suggestions. The suggested program follows: 

1. The study of existing education laws and of proposed legislation 
with reference (1) to minimum salary for teachers; (2) equal pay for 
men and women teachers; (3) equal opportunity for promotion; (4) 
my, of opportunity in administrative positions. : 

he branches to inform themselves in regard to opportunities for 


women in normal schools and colleges in their region with special 
reference to equal pay, equal opportunities for promotion and for 
administration. 

To work for community centers especially in the large country 
towns as centers for child welfare work, community health, and other 
forms of forward looking movements. 

4. Every branch to make itself responsible for a real endeavor to 
get into college all girls fitted to enter. 

5. Every branch and every college woman to watch continuation 
schools and vocational training to see that this training does not 
become unpaid apprenticeship for some particular trade; and that both 
continuation schools and vocational education be provided for girls as 
well as boys. 

6. The branches to hold themselves in readiness to add the weight 
of their public opinion when the national association shall feel itself 
called upon to initiate or to stand behind some movement for better 
education. 

Miss Hyde called attention to the fact that it is not etiquette among 
scientists and other highly trained persons to seek positions and that 
knowledge of suitable openings does not ordinarily come to the em- 
ployment bureaus. She moved therefore that a committee be appointed 


to make a registry of trained women recording their educational and 
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administrative qualifications and that this committee secure information 
of desirable positions for such trained women, receive applications for 
such candidates, and be prepared to recommend from its list properly 
qualified candidates for such openings. This was seconded by Dr. 
Stevens. Mrs. Orville Martin objected that for us to undertake this 
was putting a section of a big thing into a small thing—that this 
should be a part of the U. S. Employment Service. Mrs. G. S. Martin 
said that if the time came when the School Board Service of the 
the Bureau of Education or the U. S. Employment Service was ready 
to handle this work our committee should cooperate with them and 
hand over whatever information we had secured. Mrs. Rosenberry 
then asked Miss Adams to express an opinion as to the desirability 
of such a committee. Miss Adams replied that she would favor the 
appointment of such a committee if the intention was to use the 
branches as field stations of the employment service. She would 
object, however, to any registration not closely tied up with placement. 
Mrs. Rosenberry replied that the motion contemplated just this. The 
motion was carried. 


Miss Sabin then moved that it is the sense of this meeting that 
the suggested program constitutes a helpful and practicable aid to the 
working plans of the branches. This was seconded and carried. 

The president then called for the reports from the conferences. 

Mrs. Adams reported for the conference of branches that a type- 
written copy of the proceedings would be sent at once to all of the 
branches. 


Mrs. Hester moved that there should in future conventions be a 
sufficicnt number of sessions to cnable every one to attend at least 
one branch conference meeting. This was seconded and carried. 

Miss Reilly reported the receipt of a telegram asking us to 
endorse the suffrage educational program. It was moved, seconded and 
carried that this be done. 


The president asked if any of the other conferences had any 
resolutions to present. Miss Johnston for the joint conference of the 
trustees, deans, and college professors offered a resolution that a 
committee be appointed to consider a united drive for at least 
$600,000,000 for salary endowment for privately supported women’s 
colleges. This was seconded by Miss Sabin and carried. 

The report of the nominating committee was called for and pre- 
sented by the chairman, Miss Johnston, as follows: 

The members of the Nominating Committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Myra Jordan, Miss F. Louise Nardin, Miss Alice Waite, Mrs. Birney 
Donnell, Miss Eva Johnston, Chairman, wish to present the following 
names for election to office in A. C. A. 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. Roscoe Anderson, 5786 Kingsbury 
Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Katherine Pomeroy, 938 Glengyle Place, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Vice-President-at-Large: Mrs. Raymond B. Morgan, 35 B Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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Chairman of Committee on Fellowships: Miss Margaret E. Maltby, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

A. C. A. Representative in the Naples Table: Miss Mary W. Calkins. 

Chairman of Committee on Recognition of Colleges and Univer- 
sities: Miss F. Louise Nordin, University of Wisconsin. 

Member of Committee: Miss Eleanor Lord, Goucher College. 

Chairman, Committee on Vocational Opportunities for Women: 
Mrs. May S. Cheney, University of California. 

Member of Committee: Miss Margaret Garthwaite, University of 
California. 

Sectional Vice Presidents: North Atlantic, Mrs. W. N. Wheeler, Boston, 
Mass.; South Atlantic, Mrs. Glen L. Swiggett, Washington; North 
Rocky Mountain, Miss Nora B. Kinsley, Sheridan, Wyoming; South 
Rocky Mountain, Mrs. C. A. Duniway, 24 College Place, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; North Pacific, Mrs. Miles W. Birkett, Spokane, Wash- 
ington; South Pacific, Mrs. O. Shephard Barnum, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

The Committee asks permission to delay for a few months the 
nomination of a Vice-President for the Southwest Central Section, and 
asks that Mrs. Orville Martin continue to serve until the new appoint- 
ment. Respectfully submitted, 

Eva Jounston, Chairman. 


It was moved, seconded, and carried that the report be accepted 
and that the secretary be instructed to cast a single ballot for these 
nominees. The chair declared these nominees elected. 

The chair then called for the report of the committee on resolu- 
tions which was presented by the chairman, Miss Marion Churchill. 
The resolutions were presented and acted upon separately. All were 
carried. The report of the Committee follows: 


The Committe on Resolutions consisting of Miss Marion Reilly, 
Mrs. Glen Levin Swiggett, Miss Eloise Ellery, Miss Marion Churchill, 
chairman, presents the following resolutions for the consideration of the 
convention: 

I. In appreciation of the hospitality enjoyed by the Thirty-fifth 
Biennial Convention in the City of St. Louis the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae resolves: 

o extend to the St. Louis Branch an expression of sincere appre- 
ciation of the cordial welcome extended by the Branch members and 
their friends, and the evidence of thoughtful planning for the business 
and pleasure of this Convention, and in particular 

oO express its gratitude to Mrs. Schneidt and the members of her 
committee who have been immediately responsible for the entertain- 
ment of the Association and especially to Mrs. Philip N. Moore for 
so generously opening her home to the members of the Association. 

The Association of Collegiate Alumnae further resolves: 

(1) That the Association thank the Chancellor and _ faculty of 
Washington University for the opportunity to visit their distinguished 
campus, and for the privilege of holding a meeting in the beautiful 
college chapel; and that it express to Mrs. Hall and to Dean McCaulley 
appreciation of their gracious hospitality. 

(2) That the Association express its gratitude to the Principal 
and the Board of Trustees of Mary Institute for the privilege of hold- 
ing a meeting in the school auditorium. 

(3) That the Association thank the Convention Bureau of the 
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Chamber of Commerce for their very practical assistance in arranging 
details. 

(4) That the Association express to the managment of the Planters 
Hotel its appreciation of the uniform courtesy extended to the members 
of the Association. 


II. Whereas, The School Service Division of the Bureau of 
Education was established as a war emergency service and without 
provision for its permanence, and 

WuereEas, the Division has been found to meet a permanent need 
and is of increasing value to school boards throughout the country, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED: that we the members of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae in convention assembled urge upon Congress that it establish 
the School Board Service Division as a permanent Division in the Bu- 
reau of Education with adequate funds for the continuance and extension 
of its work; and be it further 

RESOLVED: that copies of this resolution be sent to the members of 
the United States Congress. 


III. Whereas, the Association of Collegiate Alumnae has already 
urged on the United States Government that wherever great bodies of 
women are employed the conditions under which they live shall be 
under the immediate supervision and control of women officials with 
adequate authority; and 

WuHueErEAS, the Government has erected in Washington buildings 
housing two thousand women in Government employ; therefore be it 

REsoLveD: that we, the members of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, in convention assembled in St. Louis on this 3rd day of April, 
1909, representing seventy-five colleges and universities do _ respect- 
fully urge upon the Secretary of Labor and the President of 
the United States Housing Corporation that the policy and adminis- 
tration of these Government Residence Halls for women be placed in 
the hands of women; and be it further 

REsoLvED: that, as we believe only specially trained women of 
proved executive ability should be appointed to Government positions 
of authority, we request that the Association of Collegiate Alumnae be 
permitted to make recommendations for the above positions. 

IV. Wuereas, the latest report of the Provost Marshal General 
shows that over 29% of all the men examined for military service were 
rejected because physically unfit and that over 37% were unfit for 
full military service; and 

Wuereas, the experience of the men in the great training camps 
has demonstrated so emphatically the physical, social, and _ intellec- 
tual values of regular habits of life and exercise in the open; and 

Wuereas, the entire nation is at the present time roused to the 
need of giving constructive attention to the physical well being of our 
citizenship; and 

WueraeEs, the most immediate and effective as well as the most 
enduring results can be accomplished with the youth of the nation, 
therefore be it 

Resorvep: (1) That the Association of Collegiate Alumnae shall 
make every reasonable effort to further the enactment of laws providing 
for the physical education of all children of six to eighteen years of 
age. 
(2) That this Association hereby authorizes its president to appoint 
a committee of three members to consider methods by which the 
Association of Cellegiate Alumnae either through its general organiza- 
tion or through its branches may co-operate with existing agencies in 
carrying out the above resolution. 

HEREAS, we believe that the continuance of a country-wide 
system of public employment offices is essential to the adequate solu- 
tion of the urgent industrial and community problems confronting the 
country in this period of readjustment and reconstruction; and 
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WHEREAS, we believe furthermore that the establishment by law 
of a permanent United States Employment Service with the Federal 
Government and the States cooperating therein would be an act of 
far-reaching and constructive public policy, contributing to the stabiliz- 
ing, understanding and improving of working and living conditions in 
the United States; and 

WHEREAS, as college women we are profoundly convinced of the 
necessity of the right sort of professional leadership in industrial, social, 
and civic affairs; therefore be it 

RESOLVED: that we, the members of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, representing the graduates of seventy-five universities and 
colleges of the United States, in biennial conference assembled in St. 
Louis, Missouri, on the 3rd day of April, 1919, do most earnestly 
petition and request the Congress of the United States. 

1.To provide for the continuance of the present War Emergency 

U. S. Employment Service until such time as a permanent Service 
may be established by law, in order that a country-wide system 
of public employment offices under the direction of the Govern- 
ment may not lapse at a time when it is imperatively needed 
and is winning the confidence of all groups of workers and em- 
ployers and of the public; and 
.To establish by statute at the earliest possible opportunity a 
permanent United States Employmies+ Service with powers and 
duties defined in the light of the best experience of such services 
in this country and elsewhere and after a comprehensive study 
of its fullest possibilities of usefulness; and 

. To provide in such a permanent service a service for professional 

workers, both men and women, in order to secure the fullest 
participation of such workers in the productive work of the 
country, to enlist the cooperation of colleges and professional 
schools in the training of such workers, and to assist in drawing 
into public employment service as a career the best types of 
young men and young women; and be it further 

RESOLVED: that copies of this resolution be sent to all members of 
the United States Congress. 


Mrs. Wahl moved that the convention go on record as endorsing 
a League of Nations. It was asked just what was meant by the 
term a League of Nations. Miss Churchill for the Committee said 
that the Committee had considered the matter of a resolution on this 
subject but had decided that a resolution endorsing the exact terms 
of the plan which the Peace Conference had published would precipitate 
a controversy that we could not hope to finish in this convention; and 
to bring in a resolution endorsing in a vague general way a League 
of Nations would mean nothing. 

Miss Gildersleeve thought it very important that the convention 
pass some sort of resolution endorsing the general principle of a league 
of nations and thought that we could trust the peace conference at 
Paris to find whatever practicable solution there might be of the 
matters in controversy. 

Miss Rogers thought it was imperative that the college women of 
the country should go on record as endorsing the principle of a league 
of nations and would make a motion that the university women of 
America heartily endorse the general plan of a league of nations and 
look forward with hope to its actual accomplishment. This was 
seconded and carried. 


Mrs. Morgan moved that the executive secretary be instructed 
to ask each branch to put the resolutions addressed to Congress 
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in the hands of the two senators and the members of congress 
from the state in which it is organized. This was seconded and 
carried. The executive secretary said that she would see that the 
general members received like instructions also. 

Miss Ellery moved another resolution to the effect that the A.C. A. 
endorse the plan of creating a national department of education with 
a secretary at the head who shall be a member of the cabinet. This 
was seconded and carried. 


Miss Reilly asked in connection with this federal bill whether it 
would be possible for the president to watch it and report to the 
association recommending any action that should be taken. The 
president thought that this should be the work of the committee 
on educational legislation. Ih this connection the executive secretary 
read a letter from Miss Gill calling attention to several points that 
should be carefully watched in connection with this particular piece of 
legislation. It was moved, seconded and carried that this matter and 
Miss Gill’s letter be referred to the committee on educational legisla- 
tion. 

The chair announced that she had appointed Mrs. Fairchild chair- 
man of the committee called for by the Boston Conference. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


The Council Meeting, Thursday Morning, April 3, 1919 


The meeting was called to order by the President at nine o’clock. 
It was moved and seconded that the minutes of the last Council 
meeting stand approved as printed in the Journal and the motion 
was carried. 

The president announced that a little time would be given to the 
discussion of state organization and that the subject could be taken 
up again later if there should prove to be time for it. She thought 
that some sort of state organization and organization by smaller dis- 
tricts within the state was a necessity. Just what the smaller unit 
should be would depend upon the local conditions. She thought that 
perhaps in some states one branch might be charged with the responsi- 
bility of undertaking the work of organizing the state. In some cases 
perhaps a dean of women could do it. It is a matter of small im- 
portance whether the A.C. A. gets the credit for all of the work that 
is done. Neither does it matter whether all of the persons who work 
with us are college women. 

Mrs. Adams of Ann Arbor suggested that the congressional dis- 
trict would in some states be found the most practicable unit and 
thought that in the full suffrage states we might perhaps use the 
suffrage machinery and organization. 

Miss Bradford heartily approved the plan of state organization. 

Miss Reilly and Mrs. Morgan both favored the congressional 
district as the most practicable unit. Dr. Stevens agreed with this 
opinion but thought that perhaps in some of the western states one 
woman might be able to care for a larger territory. 

The president asked for an expression of opinion as to the policy 
to be followed in the matter of state organization. Dr. Stevens moved 
that the executive secretary and the president work out a plan 
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for state organization and execute their plans as seems best. This 
motion was seconded and carried. 

Mrs. Beahan spoke of the desirability of having the national officers 
attend the state conferences. The president also spoke of the necessity 
of our working with other women, as for example the state federations. 

The president then called for the report of the Committee on 
Recognition in regard to new colleges. Miss Reilly, reporting for 
the committee, called attention to the fact that all of the colleges to 
be presented were on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities, though we had no information as to just where they stand 
on that list. The same is true of many of the institutions that we 
have already accepted. In its last report the Association of American 
Universities had indicated that it has for its own purposes a classifica- 
tion of the colleges on its approved list. There is perhaps a question 
whether we wish to accept the graduates of all of the colleges on the 
list of the Association of American Universities or only those of the 
first or of the first and second classes. Just what our policy would be 
in this matter would perhaps be determined by the number of those 
already accepted which belong in the third class. Whether or not the 
classification of the Association of American Universities is obtainable 
we do not know. At any rate the committee would suggest that if 
the colleges to be proposed at this meeting are accepted no announce- 
ment should be made of it until inquiry has been made of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities in regard to its classification. 

The list which the Committee is presenting this time contains 
three Catholic institutions: St. Elizabeth at Convent Station, N. J.; 
St. Teresa at Winona, Minn.; and St. Catherine at St. Paul. These 
institutions seem to meet all of our requirements. Some of their 
faculty do not receive salaries at all but those who do are paid without 
any distinction because of sex, The Committee is also prepared 
to recommend Penn State College, at State College, Pa. This had been 
under consideration for some time but acceptance had been delayed 
chiefly because information in regard to equality of pay for men and 
women had been withheld. Since the opening of the convention a 
telegram had been received saying that the salaries of men and 
women in the institution are on an equal basis and the Committee 
is therefore willing to make the recommendation that it be accepted. 
The same had been true of Randolph-Macon College but a telegram 
just received had given assurance of a satisfactory policy in this 
particular and it was therefore recommended. In addition the Com- 
mittee was prepared to recommend Whitman College at Walla Walla, 
Wash., and Coe College at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, both of which seem 
to meet all of our requirements. 

The president asked whether any of the delegates present from 
the vicinity of any of these colleges had anything to add to the 
information furnished by the Committee. 

Miss Millerd from Grinnell spoke in favor of the admission of 
Coe College, saying that it had made great improvements in the last 
few years and was quite the equal of other colleges in the state that 
are already in membership. 

Mrs. Martin called attention to the necessity of insisting some- 
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what rigidly on the requirement of equal pay, saying that information 
had come to her here in the convention that one of our already 
accepted institutions had just adopted a new salary schedule making 
a marked difference between the salaries of men and women teachers. 
Might it not be desirable to make an investigation at once into this 
matter in the case of institutions already on the list and perhaps to 
recommend the suspension of their membership until the requirement 
is met? 

The question was asked whether when a college is admitted all 
former graduates are admitted or whether they are admitted only 
from the date when the college is recommended. The reply was made 
that it has been the practice to accept all former graduates if they are 
actually college and not seminary graduates. Objection was made that 
many institutions that have always borne the name of colleges were 
really no more colleges in the earlier period than was Mt. Holyoke, 
for example, during the seminary period. It was pointed out that 
the S.A.C.W. when it accepts a college admits the graduates only 
from the time the college came up to the standard. Miss Pendleton in 
reply to a question from the chair as to her opinion said that she 
would feel that the committee ought to be trusted in this matter. 
She was inclined to think that there was an inconsistency here that we 
must accept. 

It was moved, seconded, and carried that the recommendation 
of the Committee that these colleges be added to the approved list 
be accepted. 

The treasurer called attention to the fact that some of our 
accepted colleges which had been very urgent about the matter of 
their admission were at the present time represented in our member- 
ship by very few of their graduates. What they had desired was 
apparently not so much mémbership in the Association as the prestige 
that would come from being placed on our accepted list. 

The president announced that Mrs. Richardson, who had been 
elected to the vice presidency of the northwest central section felt 
that she could not accept the election and that a motion was therefore 
in order to accept her resignation. It was moved, seconded, and 
carried that her resignation be accepted with regret, and that the 
executive officers in consultation with Mrs. Richardson be empowered 
to fill the vacancy. 

The executive secretary then reported certain actions taken at an 
adjourned meeting of the Board of Directors held on Tuesday after- 
noon. These were: (1) The appropriation of a sum not to exceed 
fifty dollars for expenses incident to the convention incurred by the 
St. Louis Branch; (2) A sum not to exceed $25 for the work of the 
committee on Juvenile Vocational Supervision; (3) the authorization 
of an expenditure not to exceed $50 for the professonal audit of the 
treasurer’s accounts before July 1; (4) a vote authorizing the treasurer 
to transfer the balance of the War Service Appropriation to the appro- 
priation for the office of the executive secretary; and (5) a vote 
authorizing the treasurer to pay any other expenses incident to the 
convention. In connection with the third and fourth of these items the 
president explained (1) that there had been no professional audit for two 
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years and that the treasurer rightly felt that she should be protected 
by having one in spite of the fact that it was somewhat expensive; 
and (2) that it had been found practically impossible to keep separate in 
the secretary’s office the war service work and the regular work of the 
office. These actions of the Board of Directors were reported only 
for the infomation of the Association and did not require action from 
the convention. 

The president then announced that there remained the work of 
appointing the several committees called for by action of the con- 
vention. The first of these was the committee on the registry of 
trained women. It was moved and seconded that Miss Hyde of 
Kansas be made the chairman of this committee with power to select 
her committee. The motion was carried. 

The president felt that probably national committees on Thrift 
Education and Public Health Education were not necessary but 
that this was good work for the branches. It was moved, seconded, 
and carried that the branches be urged to take this up and appoint 
local committees for the work. It was suggested that an appropriation 
would be needed for Miss Hyde’s committee and the chair asked 
whether the Council would be willing to authorize the executive officers 
to make an appropriation when the amount needed was more accurately 
determined than would be possible now. It was moved, seconded and 
carried that such authorization be given. 

The appointment of a committee to plan for the Washington 
headquarters and club house was the next matter to come up. A 
number of persons had been suggested for membership on the Com- 
mittee, among them being, Mrs. Moore of St. Louis, Mrs. Clark of 
Bryn Mawr, Mrs. Mott of San Francisco, Miss Wells of Minneapolis, 
Mrs. Blodgett of Grand Rapids, Miss Reilly of Philadelphia, Miss 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr, and Mrs. Wheeler of Boston. The chair 
asked Mrs. Moore whether it would be possible for her to take the 
chairmanship of the committee. She replied that it would be quite 
impossible but in response to an inquiry said that she would be quite 
willing to serve on the committee if she could be of any assistance. 
The name of Mrs. Blodgett of Grand Rapids was then suggested as 
chairman and she was appointed. Miss Reilly expressed her willing- 
ness to help in any way that she could but asked to be relieved of 
membership on the committee. The other seven persons were then 
appointed to constitute the committee. 

Miss Keep asked whether with the change in dues the life 
membership fee would remain the same, and if the life membership 
fee were increased what would be done about those who had already 
paid for life memberships. It was replied that whatever action might 
be taken on this it would not be retroactive. 

Some discussion of life memberships followed and Miss Pendleton 
moved that the Board of Directors be asked to bring in to the next 
biennial an amendment looking to the raising of the life membership 
dues. The motion was seconded and carried. 

Dr. Stevens moved that the convention by a rising vote express 
its appreciation of the work of the president and the other executive 
officers. This was seconded and carried. The meeting then adjourned. 





FERRY HALL 


FOR GIRLS 


| ‘eee a wooded campus on a bluff over- 


looking Lake Michigan, a park of twelve acres 

of picturesque ravines and brooks, with fine 

bracing air blowing through the trees. Place 
this campus in a residential center known for its 
homes of wealth and culture, twenty-eight miles 
from Chicago. Then you can get a suggestion of the 
superb location of Ferry Hall, the school for girls 
and young women at Lake Forest, Illinois. 
Here is a mid-western institution with the scholastic 
standing of the best Eastern schools—considered so 
by the strongest Eastern women’s colleges. The 
mental life of the school calls for that self-mastery 
of a girl’s mind which commands concentration on 
the immediate task. Once she has gained this 
there is no need te worry about the quality of her 
intellectual fibre. 


The curriculum embraces four years of high-school 
work and college preparation, two years of grad- 
uate work, and speciél courses im music, expres- 
sion, domestic arts and science. The proximity to 
Chicago enables the girls to take advantage of the 
cultural opportunities of that city. 


Ferry Hall stands for a vital type of practical 
Christianity that gives a peculiar tone to the school, 
easily recognized by visitors and acknowledged by 
the hundreds of purposeful women scattered > ge | 
its alumnae in practically all the important cities o 
the United States. 

The beauty and extent of the campus'lure the girls 
to an active outdoor life. A well-equipped gymna- 
sium, with a large, modern swimming pool, furnishes 
opportunity for supervised exercise. The physical 
director and a trained nurse have constant oversight 
of the girls’ physical condition. An artesian 
well guarantees the purity of the water. 

Ferry Hall is a splendid- school for the girl who 
wants the intellectual training of the Easterm schools 
plus the advantages of an ideal mid-western location. 


A word of inquiry will bring details. Address 
THE PRINCIPAL, BexE, Lake Forest, [il. 
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